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WHO SHALL LEAD THE WORLD? 


OHN FOSTER DULLES said in a 
recent speech: “We are emerg- 
ing from six years of war, during 
which morality and principle have 
increasingly been put aside in favor 
of military expediency. The war has 
now ended, and with that ending, 
principle and morality must be re- 
established in the world. The United 
States ought to take a lead in that. 
We are the only great nation whose 
people have not been drained, physi- 
cally and spiritually. It devolves 
upon us to. give 
leadership in restor- 
ing principle as a 
guide to conduct. If 
we do not do that, the world will 
not be worth living in.” 

A month before Mr. Dulles’ invi- 
tation to moral leadership, Hanson 
W. Baldwin of The New York Times 
had written, “In the mind of many 
foreigners and a considerable num- 
ber of Americans, the atomic bomb 
marked the end of the moral lead- 
ership of America.” 

But earlier than either Mr. Bald- 
win or Mr. Dulles, Nathaniel Peffer 
had said in America’s Place in the 
World: “There will be no Ameri- 


Difference 
of Opinion 


can ‘leadership’ of the world if 
that denotes voluntary acceptance 
of American guidance, and there 
should be none. It would be bad for 
the world and bad for America. It 
is neither feasible nor desirable. It 
is not feasible because the world 
would not accept it. It is not de- 
sirable because the supremacy, even 
the moral supremacy, of any one 
country is bad for all countries, and 
because America itself would be- 
come insufferable.” 

So there you have it: we must 
lead the world; we are not fit to lead 
the world; it would be insufferable 
if we were to lead the world. 


iw I may add my “little two- 
cents worth” to that of Dulles, 
Baldwin and Peffer, I should say 
that the world will not accept our 
leadership because we are too rich 
and too powerful. 

We are envied and Wait Until 
presently we shall We Are 

be hated. One might Asked 
moralize upon the 

fact that resentment and hate come 
close upon our having expended a 
vast amount of money and spilled 
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a great deal of our blood in the at- 
tempt to save the world. But to 
moralize would perhaps be one 
more sign of what Mr. Peffer calls 
the “sturdy strain of pharisaism in 
the American national psychologi- 
cal make-up.” Maybe so, but there 
is one thing in our favor. We 
have a realistic view of the nature 
of our own superiority over the rest 
of men. We know it isn’t moral. 
Still less spiritual. We may be a 
bit self-satisfied, but we have sense 
enough to see that our advantage 
over the rest of men is in automo- 
biles, washing machines, refrigera- 
tors, plumbing, sanitation, atom 
bombs and other such materialistic 
things, rather than in moral values, 
even moral values in the political 
sphere. Not only in small stuff such 
as graft, municipal corruption, 
bossism, but in matters of enor- 
mous importance, such as fidelity to 
the standards we had set ourselves 
in the Atlantic Charter, we are— 
well let us say after casting around 
for a soft euphemism to fall back 
upon—we are vulnerable. 

Also, we have still a sense of hu- 
mor. We remember the story of 
the fellow who said, “I don’t make 
a parade of my virtues,” and the 
retort, “it’s well you don’t, because 
it would be a d short proces- 
sion.” So, there may be truth in 
Peffer’s statement, “What is called 
American [moral] leadership is an 
engaging locution and _ nothing 
more.” 





ELL, then, if we are not fit to 

be moral leaders of the world, 
what other nation is? Woodrow 
Wilson in his “too proud to fight” 
days declared that the nations of 
Europe were “all tarred with the 
same stick.” Some may have been 
tarred more deeply, and others not 


so deeply, but in no case was the tar 
thin enough to be concealed by a 
coat of whitewash. They all made 
use of the lie, the smear and the 
secret treaty as instruments of di- 
plomacy; they continued to use 
those methods as weapons of war- 
fare. They did not desist during 
the interlude—the tragically brief 
interlude—between the two world 
wars. They laughed at Woodrow 
Wilson’s idealism, 
ran diplomatic rings 
around him, and at 
the sessions of the 
League in Geneva played politics 
with a view to promoting their own 
interests, regardless of the desper- 
ate need of world-rehabilitation. 
The only country which would 
perhaps make some pretense to 
moral superiority over the others is 
Britain. But on the continent— 
say rather on three continents— 
Britain’s reputation is that of the 
hypocrite, the nation whose high- 
hatted diplomats play low-browed 
politics—gracing their actions with 
an appearance of gentility and aris- 
tocratic distinction. Some snooty 
American Anglophiles pretend that 
the only people who look upon the 
English as hypocritical and perfidi- 
ous are the Irish. Nonsense! All 
Europe, Asia and Africa have the 
same opinion. Ask the Arabs. For 
that matter ask the Jews. Ask 
the Iranians. Ask the Poles, for 
whose freedom Britain solemnly de- 
clared herself bound to fight. Ask 
the Indonesians in Java. Ask the 
French what they think of the Eng- 
lish explanation of Dunkirk. Ask 
the Belgians their opinion of Eng- 
land’s criticism of their King. But 
we need not call the roll of nations. 
Not one of them would receive with 
anything but scorn the suggestion 
that Britain be their moral leader. 


If Not 
We, Who? 
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po putting that paragraph on 
paper I shall as usual be 
smeared with the epithet, “Anti- 
English!” or with the viler epithet 
“Irish”! But I have only said what 
all the world knows. 
Right or wrong, cor- 
rect or incorrect, the 
world opinion of 
Britain is unflattering. It would be 
more to the point if those who deny 
that statement were to prove that 
Europe, Asia and Africa do trust 
Britain and would welcome her as 
their moral leader. That will take 
some proving. It is quicker and 
easier to cry “Anglophobe!” 


As Others 
See Us 


img already confessed that our 
own reputation for international 
morality, once excellent, has late- 
ly suffered decline. Most recently 
the Palestine episode has given us 
a black eye. With deplorable in- 
eptitude President Truman pro- 
jected himself into the Arab-Jew 
dispute. He seemed not to know 
that his meddlesome predecessor— 
like the British—had made incom- 
patible promises to the Jews and 
the Arabs. Apparently Mr. Tru- 
man hadn’t even bothered to con- 
sult the confidential files before 
making his statement that we— 
meaning Mr. Roosevelt—had made 
no commitment to the Arabs. The 
Arabs promptly produced evidence 
to the contrary. The Truman and 
Roosevelt statements, like the Bal- 
four and MacMahon declarations 
cancel each other. 
Can we blame the 
Arabs if they accuse 
us of what we usual- 
ly call “Oriental guile”? The dis- 
heartening conclusion would seem 
to be that, as William Graham 
Sumner said years ago, “no nation 
has an ethical ideal.” In my youth 


Guile, East 
and West 
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I was shocked by that cynical ut- 
terance. It seemed un-American 
and unhumanitarian. With the ac- 
cumulation of experience I am less 
certain that it was too cynical. 


VEN in regard to atrocities, the 
“Anglo-Saxons” seem not to be 
above reproach. In this magazine 
two months ago James McCawley 
had an article on “The Bombing of 
Civilians.” In it he resurrected 
from the files of the English Out- 
look of February 17, 1923, a bitterly 
sarcastic passage charging that the 
English were at that time acting as 
inhumanely toward a savage people 
— the Mahsuds — as Bruno Musso- 
lini and his fellow-flyers later acted 
toward the Ethiopians. “We have 
been bombing the Mahsuds from 
the air for several months,” wrote 
the editor, “We have burned some 
villages, killed a few cattle, men, 
women and children. The Germans 
used to do these things to us who 
are civilized. Being civilized we 
were indignant at their behaviour. 
The Mahsuds, being on a lower 
plane of culture, see no harm in mis- 
cellaneous murder from the sky.” 
Do they really see no harm? I 
should not care to go as missionary 
to the Mahsuds and tell them that 
I had come to bring them the cul- 
ture and the humanity of the Eng- 
lish. They have never heard of 
the Bronx but they know the 
“Bronx cheer.” Nor do I envy the 
American missionaries who will 
presently resume operations in 
Nagasaki and Hiroshima. I won- 
der what they will say when the 
natives ask about the morality of 
the use of the atomic bomb. 


N late October, President Truman 
restated the Atlantic Charter as 
if nothing had happened since the 
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day when President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill collabo- 
rated to produce that potentially 
epochal document. Mr. Roosevelt’s 

successor reiterated 


Up from what he called “the 
the Bottom fundamentals of the 
of the Sea foreign policy of the 


United States.” Most 
of us, I fancy, had been for five 
years under the impression that the 
Atlantic Charter was the foreign 
policy of the United Nations rather 
than of the United States, but per- 
haps it is just as well that in his re- 
statement Mr. Truman claims to 
speak only for us. The very first 
clause of the Charter reads: “We 
seek no territorial expansion or sel- 
fish advantage.” A man given to 
profanity would say, d that 
tricky word “seek”! The question 
is not do we seek but will we take 
or will we accept territorial advan- 
tage? But let’s not haggle over that. 
Let’s rather ask the question: do 
our Allies, especially the other 
members of the Big Three (there is 
no Big Four, or Big Five: there is 
only a Big Three); I say do Britain 
and Russia subscribe to that clause 
in the Charter which disapproves 
of territorial aggrandizement? Es- 
pecially Russia? 

Demaree Bess in the Saturday 
Evening Post for July 7th of this 
year said: “During recent months 
we have watched the Russians ex- 
tending their world in Eastern Eu- 
rope and the Balkans, and also in 

their zone in Ger- 





Words vs. many. They have 
Deeds pursued this process 
steadfastly, despite 


formal and informal protests from 
the United States and British gov- 
ernments. The Russians have 
seized the initiative, and have 
thrown the U. S. and British gov- 
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ments into a position of active re. 
sistance to some of their objectives, 
Judging by its recent actions, the 
Russian government intends to con. 
tinue its expansionist policy as far 
as possible prior to the final peace 
settlement. Behind the screen of 
censorship, the Russian govern- 
ment has been setting up the kinds 
of regimes it wants in all the coun- 
tries occupied by the Red Army. It 
has been doing a very thorough job 
of liquidating potential opponents 
in these countries—including some 
men known to be friendly to the 
western Allies—even at the risk of 
getting into difficulties with the 
British Empire and the United 
States.” In view of those facts what 
has Russia to say about territorial 
aggrandizement? 

Mr. Truman has told the world 
“we don’t like Franco.” Don’t pick 
on the little fellow, Mr. President. 
Tackle the big guy. Do we like 
Russia? And Russian expansion? 
And Russian secrecy? And the 
widely and swiftly proliferating 
Russian Empire? Tell Stalin we 
don’t like him. That’s a good sport 
now—tell Stalin. Or at least be 
equally silent about Franco. 


D° we imagine that Spain and the 
Latin countries generally, in- 
cluding South America, take no 
notice of our subservience to a pow- 
erful ally and our arrogance toward 
a weak neutral? If we kowtow to 
one while brow-beating the other, 
what will the world think of our 
impartiality? If we are not impar- 
tial, are we moral? I wonder if 
that is what irks Venezuela and 
Brazil and the Argentine, and 
stands in the way of our much to 
be desired hemispheric solidarity? 
Would it not be well to concentrate 
on unifying our own hemisphere be- 
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fore we mouth grandiloquent words 
about “One World”? If we wink 
at the absorption of the Baltic 
States and the Balkans and half 
Korea, how can the Colombians, 
Uruguayans, Paraguayans and the 

other small nations 
South to the south of us 
America feel sure that the 
Watching “Colossus of the 

North” as they call 
us, will not some day claim them 
all as “mandates,” or “zones” or 
“spheres of influence” or whatever 
new euphemism may be invented 
when the old euphemisms for suze- 
rainty wear thin?” 


6¢—PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S edi- 

tion of our fundamental prin- 
ciples,” says Walter Lippmann, “is 
another in a long series of attempts 
to find extremely simple formulae 
for dealing with extremely compli- 
cated situations. Thus, in Number 
6 he stated that ‘we believe that all 
nations should have the freedom of 
the seas.’ But later on in the same 
address he said that ‘today the con- 
trol of the seas rests in the fleets of 
the United States and her Allies.’ 
Now as a matter of fact, except in 
the Baltic and the Black Sea which 
the Soviet Union dominates, the seas 
of the world are under the control 
of the United States fleet and the 
British.” 

That statement of Lippmann’s 
seems to me a prolix way of saying 
that the President didn’t mean what 
he said, or that when he said it he 
wasn’t thinking of what it meant. 
To say, “we believe in freedom of 
the seas” and in the next breath, 
“we and our allies control the seas,” 
may not be exactly a contradiction. 
One may presume that Mr. Truman 
looks upon a three-power control 
(or in reality a two-power control) 


as undesirable, and that it will pres- 
ently cease. But in the remain- 
der of his speech he seems to say 
that we have no intention of relin- 
quishing control of the seas. His 
precise words are: “the fundamen- 
tal mission of our navy has not 
changed. Control of our sea ap- 
proaches and of the skies above 
them is still the key to our freedom.” 
That sentence also is capable of 
more than one interpretation. Con- 
trol of the seas is not synonymous 
with control of the approaches to 
our seas. But have we not been re- 
peatedly warned that our Atlantic 
outposts are now the western shores 
of Europe and Africa, and that our 
Pacific outposts are some ten thou- 
sand miles off our own western 
coast? So, in effect, control of the 
“approaches” means control of the 
seas—and of course of the skies. 
Have we any intention of surren- 
dering that control, or even of shar- 
ing it with the nations of the world? 
If not, what can be the purpose of 
speaking of “freedom of the seas”? 

On the same day that the Presi- 
dent was speaking in New York, 
Fleet Admiral Nimitz in Honolulu 
was urging the United States to re- 
tain its “birthright” of sea-power. 
We are a maritime nation, he said, 
“without sea power we cannot in- 
sure our children the fruits of vic- 
tory.” To all appearances the Ad- 
miral does not contemplate, any 
more than the President, surren- 
dering or sharing our sea power. 
Neither the Admiral nor the Presi- 
dent is on record as regretting the 
action taken by the late Mr. Roose- 
velt in convoying the fleets of one 
power across the ocean and fighting 
off the attempts of another power to 
claim for itself the freedom of the 
seas. Freedom of the seas means, 
in slang, “come and get it.” But we 
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didn’t let Germany come and get 
it. We drove her ships from our 
shores a year or more before we 
went to war with her. That is to 
say we violated the principle of 
freedom of the seas. Would Mr. 
Truman or Admiral Nimitz say 
that we shall not do that sort of 
thing again? They why make pi- 
ous protestations about freedom of 
the seas? 

These and other such facts go far 
to explain why Europe does not 
consider Britain and the United 
States fit to assume moral leader- 
ship. 


‘iene is not space in these pages 
to rehearse and analyze all 
the others of President Truman’s 
Twelve Points. Let’s have only one 
more, Number 8: “We believe that 
all States which are accepted in the 
Society of Nations should have ac- 
cess on equal terms to the trade and 
the raw materials of 
the world.” That 
happens to be my 
favorite sentence in 
the Atlantic Charter. When it first 
appeared I emitted a loud whoop- 
de-doo! and I have proclaimed from 
a hundred lecture platforms that 
that one point alone, if enforced, 
would produce permanent peace. 

After jubilation came misgiving. 
Do the nations mean it? Will they 
implement it? The principle, as 
principle, is perfect. But suppose 
we break down the generalization 
into specifications. How about rub- 
ber in the Malay Peninsula? How 
about oil in Iran? How about nickel 
in Canada? To come quite up to 
date, how about uranium in Mon- 
tana and Manitobe? Will all these 
raw materials be r:ade available on 
equal terms to al) ‘he members of 
the United Nation: 


Important 
if True 


Mr. Truman’s Eighth Point was 
the Fourth Point in the original, 
It was phrased differently: “access 
on equal terms to all nations great 
or small, victor or vanquished,” 
That was better. But we will settle 
for the revised version on one con- 
dition. The “have” nations must 
not hold out false expectations to 
the “have-nots.” In other words 
the Big Three must mean what they 
say. Do they? Stalin ratified the 
Charter, but will he invite us to 
look behind the barrier he has 
erected in the Balkans and in Iran? 
May we see what raw materials are 
there? May we set to work to ship 
those raw materials here and there 
and everywhere on even terms 
among the members of the Society 
of Nations? 

At the moment of writing, Britain 
is fighting the Indonesians in Java. 
Ostensibly the fight is about an In- 
donesian Republic. But since wars 
are never about what they seem to 
be about, could that 


little war have any- Freedom, 
thing to do with or is it 
coffee, and other raw Coffee? 


materials? If the 
raw materials of the world are to 
be distributed on a “come and get 
it” basis, what is that war about? 
Also there was the disturbing 
statement of Winston Churchill 
while Prime Minister that the At- 
lantic Charter “did not alter the 
government’s policy within the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth.” That would 
seem to mean that nations not with- 
in the Commonwealth, even though 
in the World Society, would not 
have access to the trade or the raw 
materials of the world on equal 
terms with the members of the Com- 
monwealth. Is that what it means? 
If so what does the clause in the 
Charter mean? If the clause in the 
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Charter doesn’t mean what it seems 
to mean, why did the right honor- 
able gentleman who represented the 
British Empire sign it? Why did 
President Roosevelt sign it? If the 
only two likely applicants for the 

position of moral 


Will the leadership in the 
Gentleman world write, sign 
Please and promulgate as 
Clarify? principles of action 


what turn out to be 
only apocalyptic glimpses of an un- 
realizable millennium, can we won- 
der if Europe, Asia and Africa look 
upon Britain and America as hypo- 
crites and therefore as not fit lead- 
ers in the moral regeneration of the 
world? 


IX what was apparently intended 
as a reply in advance to such 
questions as those above, President 
Truman said: 

“The Ten Commandments them- 
selves have not yet been universally 
achieved over these thousands of 

years. Yet we strug- 
12 Points gle constantly to 
and 10 Com- achieve them, and 
mandments in many ways we 

come closer to them 
each year. Though we may meet 
setbacks from time to time, we shall 
not relent in our effort to bring the 
Golden Rule into the international 
affairs of the world.” 

The analogy is imperfect. The 
Ten Commandments are observed 
and have been observed since the 
day of their promulgation by myri- 
ads upon myriads of persons. The 
Eight Points in the original Roose- 
velt-Churchill Charter and _ the 
Twelve Points in the Truman revi- 
sion are observed by not one na- 
tion. Neither were the Fourteen 
Points of Woodrow Wilson. Fur- 
thermore, most persons who do not 


keep the Commandments habitual- 
ly and completely, make at least 
spasmodic efforts to do so and with 
considerable temporary success. 
But will some kind reader indicate a 
few points, or even one, of the 14, 
or the 8, or the 12 (with the possi- 
ble exception of President Truman’s 
9th which has to do with the rela- 
tions between North and South 
America) which is observed even 
momentarily by any one of the Big 
Nations of the world? 

The truth seems to be that the 
writing of Charters and the enu- 
merating of Points seems to have 
become a kind of game with which 
statesmen while away the time on 
shipboard or in some 
sylvan spot to which 
they retreat from 
time to time to “get 
away from it all.” 

But let us not forget what we our- 
selves are driving at. We are try- 
ing to discover why the rest of the 
world receives with a sneer or a 
snort the suggestion that Britain or 
the United States (not to say Russia 
which openly repudiates truth and 
honor as bourgeois virtues) should 
be recognized as a moral leader. 


Indoor 
Sport 


NTICIPATING the usual objec- 
tion to criticism of this sort as 
merely destructive, let me say that 
in these pages month after month 
constructive suggestions have been 
made in regard to 
plans for permanent The 
peace. Ever since Allegory 
the Versailles Peace Once Again 
Conference, the 
present writer has been reiterating 
in these editorial columns, on lecture 
platforms, in the pulpit and over 
the radio a kind of parable which 
he hoped might catch the fancy and 
sink into the mind of his readers 
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and hearers. Since hope springs 
eternal, perhaps I may this time 
with the little allegory penetrate the 
resistant mind of the critic. Regu- 
lar readers will recognize it but will 
please not exclaim “old stuff.” 
What is old is good; at least it has 
survival value. 

The fancy runs somewhat after 
this fashion: at some meeting of 
the planners for world peace a 
knock is heard at the carefully 
guarded door. The sentry, with rifle 
loaded, trigger cocked and bayonet 

fixed, nods to the 
The sergeant - at - arms 
Mysterious who opens the door 
Stranger cautiously and sees 

in the corridor a 
Mysterious Stranger, clad in Orien- 
tal costume. The figure is somehow 
familiar, like something seen in a 
dream or in an old painting. The 
face is sad, but serene, the expres- 
sion gentle but dignified, even ma- 
jestic. In a low voice the Stranger 
asks to be admitted as One having 
a message of importance, and brief- 
ly explains His claim to admission. 
The sergeant-at-arms, usually 
brusque with intruders, feels in 
this case a bit awed in spite of him- 
self. Shutting the door in the 
Stranger’s face but not without a 
modicum of courtesy, he reports to 
the president of the assembly that 
Someone asks admission to the de- 
liberations. “Does He show cre- 
dentials,” asks the presiding officer, 
with some asperity. 
“He says He has no 
credentials but the 
Gospels, the Beatitudes and what 
He calls “The New Commandment’ 
which He claims to have promulgat- 
ed some time ago.” “Obviously a re- 
ligious maniac,” says the president 
of the conference. “Do not bother 
me again with such a matter. You 


Credentials! 


must not delay these discussions 
with any such stupid interruptions, 
Send the Fellow away, and see that 
He is driven off the premises.” 

Yet the delegates to that confer. 
ence, be it Versailles, or Cairo, or 
Yalta, or Teheran, or San Francis. 
co—at least the delegates repre- 
senting Western civilization—have 
read the Gospels, are familiar with 
the beauty and the wisdom of the 
Sermon on the Mount; have de- 
clared for the brotherhood of man 
(the “New Commandment”); pro- 
fess great reverence for the Gentle 
Nazarene; have sat under pulpits 
from which His message has been 
preached; have sung hymns about 
Him, have seen paintings, famous 
paintings of Him (perhaps that’s 
what made the sergeant-at-arms 
mutter under his 
breath, “where have Shut Him 
I seen that face be- Out 
fore?”); have seen 
an especially poignant representa- 
tion of Him as a pilgrim, lantern in 
hand, seeking admittance at night 
to a door that doesn’t open; the fa- 
miliar picture entitled, “Behold | 
stand at the door and knock.” 

In spite of all these hints, sugges- 
tions, symbols, parables, reminis- 
cences, they remain as those that 
have eyes and see not, ears and hear 
not. When the parable is expounded 
to them, they say, “Oh, well, that is 
all very fine, very beautiful, very 
idealistic, but of course you can't 
apply such things in this hard- 
headed world. We still must try to 
make peace with diplomacy; when 
diplomacy fails we resort to war; in 
fact we are willing to admit that 
diplomacy produces rather than 
prevents war; but what can we do? 
There is no other means of peace 
at our disposal.” 

Yet, oddly enough, when a writ- 
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er or a speaker repeats what the 
diplomats confess, they call his 
criticism “negative,” or “pessimis- 
tic” or “cynical” or “obstructionist” 
or “perfectionist.” 

Why will they not learn that 
every human device, all diplomatic 
negotiations, all Leagues and Pacts 
and Covenants and Points, all Alli- 
ances, all divisions of the world 
into spheres of influence, zones and 
whatnot, with the purpose of im- 
posing peace by power politics eco- 
nomic sanctions and ultimately by 
military might, have been and al- 
ways will be futile? 
Unless beneath all 
these natural devices 
and above them all 
there is the supernatural wisdom of 
the Gospel they cannot but fail. If 
that fact be rejected as idealism and 
perfectionism, there remain only 
materialism, compromise, expedi- 
ency, and disaster. 


The One 
Method 


those “realists” who insist that 
Christ is dead and gone and 
that therefore the picture we have 
drawn of Him standing and knock- 
ing at the door of the Peace Con- 
ference is a pretty parable and 
nothing more, we might reply that 
in the most literal and actual sense 
of the words He is neither dead nor 
gone, and that His standing at the 
door and knocking, and being dis- 
missed is no parable at all. But to 
come down to the level and to speak 
the language of those to whom mys- 
tical reality is unreal, let us inter- 
pret. 

In place of Christ at the door let 
us say the Church at the door. In 
place of the word “Church” let us 
say the representatives of the moral 
and religious bodies of the world. 
One writer —I forget at the mo- 


ment who — speaks of the Church 
as “The Ethical State.” It is that 
and more. But let that imperfect 
definition stand. Call the Church if 
you will The Ethical State. Will 
that State receive an invitation to 
the Peace Conference? Is the Pope 
invited? Or the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Or the Chief Rabbi of 
Europe? Or the President of the 
Federal Council of Churches? Or 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem? Or for 
that matter any spokesman for the 
Buddhist or the Hindu or the Mo- 
hammedan religion? Is any one in- 
vited to the Peace Conference who 
will speak not in political or diplo- 
matic terms, not as a member of a 
Liberal or Conservative Party, not 
as Socialist, Communist or Capital- 
ist but as a citizen of the Ethical 
State? If not why not? The dele- 
gates pay lip service to ethics and 
religion. Is that to be all? When 
decisions are to be arrived at and 
rulings made upon which may de- 
pend war or peace, reconstruction 
or destruction of the world, is ethics 
or religion, not to say Christ and 
God of so little concern to the dele- 
gates as to receive only a nod of 
perfunctory recognition and no in- 
vitation to participate? 

That—if you please—is what the 
parable means. But if even that is 
too much, we may descend still fur- 
ther and present one last and least 
suggestion to the “peace-makers.” 
Tell the truth. Play fair. Say what 
you mean. Deny yourselves the 
luxury of enunciating highflown 
principles which you never intend 
to put into practice. If the super- 
natural virtues are scorned and the 
natural virtues neglected, how can 
the world expect anything but 
moral and even physical dissolu- 
tion? 











IMPOSSIBILITIES 


By Paut A. STAupER, S.J. 


MNIPOTENT Infant, Spouse and protector, 
Born in the cold, What treasure you guard; 

God in a cradle A carpenter only, 
One hour old. And God for a ward! 
Maiden and mother— Shepherds are courtiers 
Impossible thing! And kings from afar, 
Adoring and loving— Brought by the angels 
And wondering. And a faithful star. 


Joseph and Mary 

And Jesus with them— 
Love’s paradoxes 

At Bethlehem! 


HOLY INNOCENTS 


By MARGARET MUNSTERBERG 


HO, in the annual cheer of Christmas morn, 
Recalls the slaughter of the newly born, 
The mothers’ wails, the blood of infants spilt, 
The Holy Innocents whom Herod’s guilt 
Made victims of his wrath? Those horrors are 
Forgotten in the comfort of the star. 


Oh, holy innocents, there is no end 

To immolation: still the powers spend 

Your guiltless blood in horrifying showers— 
Woe! now the righteous, like the evil powers. 
Child-bodies under ruins, mothers’ screams 
Wilder than Rachel’s: this is what redeems 

A sickened world for justice and for peace! 
And when the firing and the wrecking cease, 
Heroes receive their stars and monuments— 
Who will recall the holy innocents? 











GUILTY NATIONS? 


By Erik M. R. Von 


AVE we the right to talk about 

guilty nations in a human, not 
a political sense? This question is 
today of the greatest importance 
since only a positive answer to it 
can justify the collective punish- 
ment of nations. The tendency to 
pass blanket judgments on given 
human groups is an old one but 
only since the French Revolution 
which engendered political con- 
sciousness in the masses have we 
seen such enormous emphasis put 
on summary criticisms. 

As long as the characteristics at- 
tributed to groups are only of a 
non-ethical nature the generaliza- 
tions are less dangerous although 
even then they distort truth. If we 
say, for instance, that the Spaniards 
are proud we have made a sweep- 
ing statement. Obviously there are 
Spaniards who lack pride. And it 
may easily be that many Spaniards 
who seem to be proud are not really 
so. And even if a majority of a na- 
tion can boast of a characteristic, 
the trait in question does not there- 
fore become an infallible national 
hallmark. Yet it has become a 
prerogative of our democratic and 
quantitative age to attribute inflexi- 
bly to the individual the character- 
istics of the majority of members 
in his category. 

God has drawn a veil of invisibil- 
ity over the human soul but man 
seeks to pierce it. And how does 
he proceed? Often merely by at- 
tributing moral imperfections to 
groups characterized by certain visi- 
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ble qualities. To the French Revo- 
lutionists the nobleman who wore 
breeches (culottes) and silk stock- 
ings were intrinsically wicked. 
They did not share in the great 
“vertues républicgines” (republican 
virtues). Others attribute to Orien- 
tals (i.e., people with a yellow 
skin) a limitless capacity for de- 
ceit, and to those with a black skin 
the tendency to lying and laziness. 
The German (preferably with mono- 
cle and a walrus mustache) is cruel, 
the Frenchman (black wavy hair 
and thin lips) is immoral, the 
“Wop” is given to theft. 

Actually every nation is com- 
posed of an enormous variety of 
classes, professions, age-groups and, 
finally, of two sexes. And in each 
one of these categories are thou- 
sands if not millions of people of 
different degrees of intelligence, ex- 
perience, formal education. And 
again in each of these subdivisions 
are human beings of the most vary- 
ing moral and religious qualities— 
men and women with wrong prin- 
ciples who live up to them and oth- 
ers with right principles who do not 
live up to them, and so forth ad 
nauseam. Last but not least, there 
are geographic divisions and de- 
grees of information and, to crown 
it all, the mystery of personality. 
Every nation is an “x” composed 
algebraically of alphabetic letters 
which cannot be added. An apple, 
a pear and a plum are not three 
peaches. It is modern democracy 
which in its parliamentary elec- 
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tions has equated man to an arith- 
metical entity: Hence the “count- 
ing of noses.” Hence the tendency 
to identify. “One man is as good as 
any other man,” or “Nobody is in- 
dispensable.” A personalist phi- 
losophy would say: “Everybody is 
unique, hence everybody is irre- 
placeable.” 

Yet our democratic age with its 
deeply collective and populist char- 
acter needs simplification in order 
to operate. The Nazis have attached 
the moral-ethical qualities of the 
human character to visible and in- 
delible marks of the body. The 
aristocrat might shed his monocle 
and his nasal accent, the capitalist 
might turn trolley car conductor, 
the cat burglar might end up a Lieu- 
tenant Colonel in the Salvation 
Army, but the Negro remains a Ne- 
gro all his lifetime and the Aryan 
can always be proud of his superior 
“birthright” (as the film The Birth 
of a Nation told us with such naive 
frankness in 1915). Thus the Nazis 
have established, or rather, rehabili- 
tated a school of thought dividing 
humanity between those who are 
congenitally “elect” and those who 
are forever “condemned.” If we 
can believe the Jewish research 
workers of the ONA ! the Nazis have 
made very little headway in Ger- 
many, but they seem to have con- 
quered large sectors of American 
and British public opinion. There 
is such a thing as “Nazism in re- 
verse.” 

The rise of this phenomenon in 
connection with the Germans has 
numerous causes and aspects. Six 
years ago the head of the British 
Government made a moving broad- 
cast to the German people affirming 
that this war would be waged sole- 

1 Vide the speech of Rep. Jerry Voorhis on 


February 9, 1945, in the House of Representa- 
tives (Congressional Record). 


ly against their Nazi tyrants but 
not against them personally.? To. 
day the two foremost British war 
aims in Europe have been utterly 
defeated: the territorial integrity of 
Poland and the extirpation of totali- 
tarian tyranny. The Atlantic Char- 
ter and the Four Freedoms, Amer- 
ica’s guiding stars, have become 
unsavory jokes in polite society, 
Hence the conscious dramatization 
of the conquest of Germany and the 
punishment of the German people; 
after all, the military and civilian 
war effort and the terrible sacri- 
fices must show some return, some 
concrete and tangible result. And 
there it is: the punishment of a 
“guilty” German people. The spe- 
cial punishment of a few thousand 
responsible leaders, hangmen and 
administrators would not do. Not 
certain Germans should suffer but 
“the German,” an abstraction stand- 
ing for all Germans, Jews and Gen- 
tiles, Nazis and anti-Nazis, SS lead- 
ers and concentration camp in- 
mates, underground workers and 
party officials, housewives and sol- 
diers, small children and able-bod- 
ied men, old women with white 
hair, and unborn generations. Of 
course, this has nothing to do with 
justice but merely with retribution. 
And there is another question which 
remains: whether we want peace or 
revenge. It must be one or the 
other. We can’t have both. 

The German case is interesting 
because here we have seen for vari- 
ous reasons an identification of a 
national character with individual 
crimes which has not been carried 
out so thoroughly in the treatment 


2 The atrocities in the concentration camps 
were then (and before) well known to the 
British Government. H. M. Stationery Office 
hastened to issue after the outbreak of the 
war a pamphlet containing the reports of vari- 
ous British consuls in Germany about the hor- 
rors of the camps. 
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of other nations.* Who would have 
taken endless pains to prove that 
the apocalyptic horrors of the Rus- 
sian revolution are the direct out- 
come of the Russian character and 
the responsibility of every single 
Russian citizen? Of course, there 
is the more recent superstition of a 
thing called progress dividing na- 
tions into more or less advanced 
categories and saddling them ac- 
cordingly with varying degrees of 
responsibility, yet, theologically, we 
are all equidistant from Original 
Sin. The three R’s do not protect 
us from infamy. The R. A. F. and 
the American Air Forces have 
within a few years broiled, roasted, 
grilled and toasted alive hundreds 
of times more innocent people than 
were killed in the Middle Ages dur- 
ing the so-called “centuries of dark- 
ness.” Nobody is going to blame 
the Negroes of Mississippi (a major- 
ity!) for the shortcomings of the 
administration of Mississippi. How 
can a nation in the bonds of dic- 
tatorship be guilty since the people 
cannot overthrow the dictatorship 
by legal means? The Catholic 
Church permits the violent over- 
throw of a tyrant without directly 
advocating it, but Lutheranism 
strictly opposes such action. We 
have also to ask ourselves whether 
the rank and file of the Germans 
knew exactly what happened in 
the horror camps. The answer is, 
obviously, in the negative and this 
has been confirmed by American 
observers. Morley Cassidy in the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, May 
4th, quotes a Jewish American 
8 There are exceptions. It is very amusing 
to read the letter of William James dealing 
with the “eternal vices of the French” which 
are precisely those imputed today to the Ger- 
mans. This letter was written in 1871 under 
the impression of the Commune and extracts 


can be found in The American Scholar, Vol. 
13. Summer, 1944. P. 310. 
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Army Intelligence officer who ad- 
mitted very reluctantly that the 
rank and file of the Germans knew 
nothing about the atrocities. This 
Mr. Cassidy confirms by other ex- 
amples and incidents, but reaf- 
firms the German guilt by pointing 
out that the Germans should have 
made efforts to discover the truth 
at the risk of their lives—probably 
in between the saturation bomb- 
ings. After all, what does the 
average American, the average in- 
habitant of San Francisco or Os- 
sining know about life in Alca- 
traz or Sing Sing? We are not 
insinuating that horrors are per- 
petrated in those places, but we 
merely ask: How much of the daily 
life, the routine in those prisons is 
known in this country despite the 
publicity given to them? 

One could try to make a case 
against the Germans by pointing 
out that the Nazis were the largest 
single party in 1932. This circum- 
stance still would not render guilty 
those who opposed them, but be- 
fore we decide on this moral issue 
we have to analyze the intellectual 
aspects of that question. The 
Catholic tradition (in contradis- 
tinction to the Lutheran tradition) 
always insisted that the average man 
is stupid rather than ineradicably 
wicked. The German masses never 
thirsted for democracy in the West- 
ern sense but they were saddled 
with it after 1919. We have now to 
ask ourselves what relation there 
is between the intellectual and edu- 
cational level of the masses and the 
problems they are confronted with. 
How many Germans who voted Nazi 
knew the real program of the party; 
one in a thousand? One in a hun- 
dred? How many of them had a 
real grasp of the ethical, financial, 
economic, political, constitutional, 
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philosophical problems of their 
time? How many of them were 
psychologists enough to guess 
where Hitler and his henchmen 
finally would drift? Even Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill misinterpreted his 
interesting contemporary as late as 
1935 when he wrote in the Strand 
Magazine: “Those who have met 
Herr Hitler face to face in public 
business or on social terms have 
found a highly competent, cool, 
well-informed functionary with an 
agreeable manner, a _ disarming 
smile, and few have been unaffected 
by a subtle, personal magnetism... 
thus the world lives on hopes that 
the worst is over and that we may 
yet live to see Hitler a gentler figure 
in a happier age.” Why should 
Germany’s little man in the street 
have shown in 1932 or 1933 more 
perspicacity than this great politico, 
author and historian? Why should 
not the average German simpleton 
who knew a great deal about the 
abysmal horrors of Bolshevism 
make his pact with the devil just as 
the angelic Generalissimo Stalin did 
in 1939? Who is going to throw the 
first stone, anyhow? I, the Austrian, 
will not. I am certainly not re- 
sponsible for the Nazi brutalities of 
certain of my compatriots nor are 
my personal American friends re- 
sponsible for the hideous atrocities 
of their fellow countrymen com- 
mitted with blowtorch, knife and 
stake against their black fellow citi- 
zens. Each one is responsible only 
for himself. Our souls don’t belong 
to corporations. Of course, there is 
the sin of condonation, but let us 
agree that to write a protesting let- 
ter to the Times is one thing and 
to shout at a Gauleiter quite an- 
other. 

Still, there remains the problem 
of intellectual responsibility way 


back in 1932 and 1933, a problem 
existing for the voting individual ip 
every democracy. But the fact re. 
mains that there is a real and 
rational relationship between the 
questions brought up in the small, 
cantonal Swiss diets with their di- 
rect democracy and the intellectual 
capacity of the electorate, whereas 
in the mammoth democracies there 
is none. The problems confront- 
ing large countries surpass the 
intellectual level not only of the 
electorates but usually also of the 
electees, and it is precisely this dis- 
appearance of the intellectual factor 
which brought about the absolute 
triumph of emotionalism; the voters 
are guided by their emotions, their 
fancies, whims and “hunches.” 
Their very ignorance and the mag- 
nitude of the problems would de- 
feat any effort to reason out their 
choice. The promises, the tantaliz- 
ing mustaches, the enchanting ac- 
cent, the slogans and the gestures 
win out. The fact has also to be 
faced that we are living in a world 
of increasing complications, of 
more and more involved economics, 
of shrinking distances and new 
horizons, of technical developments 
and chemical inventions. John Doe 
in every country faces a perplexing 
cosmos either with sincere bewil- 
derment or reckless self-assurance. 
And this abyss between total reality 
and individual knowledge widens 
every day. 

We have already touched upon 
the question of the moral responsi- 
bility by non-resistance, co-opera- 
tion and acquiescence but herein 
we have to face the grim fact that 
Zivilcourage is a rare thing in all 
modern and progressive nations. 
Provided that life is not utterly 
miserable only the fervent Chris- 
tian is ready to suffer death and im- 
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prisonment, exile and torture for 
his convictions—the Christian or 
the person possessed by a fanatic 
substitute for religion. It was thus 
that real resistance came from the 
most backward and religious na- 
tions, not from those most up-to- 
date and enlightened: from the 
Poles and Serbs, from the Bos- 
nians and Greeks, from the Slo- 
yaks and Russians. Liberalism has 
actually done valuable spadework 
for the Nazis, and the democratic- 
liberal parties enjoying Western 
sympathies were those who lost all 
their members in the successive 
elections to the Nazi Party, not the 
Royalists, Catholics, Socialists and 
Communists. Whatever the par- 
ticular German malaise might have 
been it is certain that modern man 
everywhere prefers security to lib- 
erty and dishonor to death. Let us 
therefore thank God humbly that 
most of us have been spared the 
Kierkegaardian decision: compli- 
ance or resistance. And, last but 
not least, let us bear in mind that 
the impact of mass-hysteria is of 
such force that only the detachment 
of a strong character is able to re- 
sist its paralyzing or stupefying 
effects. We have only to bear in 
mind that Americans of a different 
hair texture or skin pigmentation 
have been attacked, tortured and 
killed, not by the henchmen of a 
government under military disci- 
pline, but by spontaneously co- 
operating citizens who acted vol- 
untarily and without the slightest 
compulsion. “You cannot,” says 
Max Beerbohm, “make a man by 
standing a sheep on his hindlegs. 
But by standing a flock of sheep in 
that position you can make a crowd 
of men. ... A crowd, proportional- 
ly to its size, magnifies all that in its 
units pertains to emotions, and di- 


minishes all that in them pertains 
to thought.” This is precisely the 
evil of our age: herds of human 
sheep standing together closely 
packed, wool rubbing wool, bleat- 
ing abominations against other 
herds in other corrals. 

Even more frightening than the 
spontaneous coagulation of mass 
hatreds is the encouragement such 
hatred receives from governments. 
It is the curse of modern warfare 
since the French Revolution, which 
gave birth to the “armed horde” 
through conscription of all able- 
bodied males, that nations have to 
be organized “spiritually” in their 
entirety. The reluctance of the 
average man to toast another hu- 
man being with a flame-thrower, to 
bury civilians alive, to bayonet 
soldiers or to mutilate children 
has to be overcome by an artificial 
heightening of already existing 
hatreds. Hence the disappearance 
of all the knightly qualities of 
ancient wars in which mercenary 
ruffians were led by noblemen, 
none of whom hated their oppo- 
nents. “It has been well said,” 
writes Hoffman Nickerson, “that 
the grenadiers of Maria Theresa did 
not have to be told that Frederick 
the Great was a Sodomite, or those 
of Frederick that Maria Theresa ate 
babies.” Today racial and ethnic 
antagonisms are part and parcel of 
military and civilian morale. The 
result of modern wars are, quite 
naturally, dictated peace treaties 
signed in the atmosphere of col- 
lective hatreds, not in the spirit of 
justice, and thus the injustices per- 
petrated quickly freeze into irre- 
movable legality, becoming the 
foundation stones of new hatreds 
and national antagonisms. The 
pendulum of group-hatred contin- 
ues to swing and never comes to a 
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standstill. It is precisely the inno- 
cently punished ones who feel out- 
raged and (in a way) justly clamor 
for revenge. And it makes no dif- 
ference whether the innocents form 
a majority or a minority. No civi- 
lized nation would execute a group 
of ten men if there is an absolute 
certainty that it contains one to nine 
men who are innocent. To a Chris- 
tian the idea of maltreating an inno- 
cent person merely in order to 
“serve justice” or have his revenge 
is utterly repugnant; not only be- 
cause he hates injustice and rejects 
the pagan craving for revenge but 
also because he knows that the 
wicked do not escape eternal jus- 
tice. Yet the modern world is 
anything but Christian and ignores 
the beyond. Certain Germans (not 
all Germans) inspired by an ide- 
ology with roots in other civilized 
countries, brought terrible injury 
to my country and my family. But 
I know that I cannot harbor an 
eternal grudge against all the 65 
million neighbors of my country. I 
will go back to Europe which needs 
peace between its nations more 
than anything else, a peace which 
will certainly not be until this vul- 
gar and diabolical moralizing about 
guilty nations is ended. Every 
great nation has its saints, heroes 
and martyrs but alas! also its 
closets full of spine-chilling skele- 
tons. The Frenchmen who once 
had been ruled by St. Louis later 
danced around the guillotine, while 
the cruel Magyars, just converted, 
produced a St. Stephen, a St. Ladis- 
las, a St. Emeric and a St. Margaret. 

It is incompatible with reason 
and the moral law to impute guilt 
to, harbor hatred against, or inflict 
punishment on millions of people 
united by color, passport and a com- 
mon tongue. God would have re- 


fused to rain fire on Sodom if there 
had been but ten just men within 
its walls and His grave exhorta- 
tion to Jonah who wanted Niniveh 
destroyed should still be in our 
mind. 

Man, after all, has a body and 
a soul. Although it is very easy 
to generalize about bodies (since 
they are physically interrelated and 
reducible to a common origin) the 
qualities of the individual soul are 
largely hidden from the human eye. 
The crucial qualities of the soul are, 
moreover, not of an intellectual na- 
ture but of a moral, ethical and re- 
ligious order. The soul is invisible 
to man but visible to God Who is its 
judge. “Judge not, that you may 
not be judged.” The Church right- 
ly demands for the canonization of 
a saint miracles which are God’s 
revelation to us of a human be- 
ing’s glorious secret. It is equally 
significant that the Church desig- 
nates thus with infallibility a soul’s 
presence in heaven. She never de- 
clares solemnly a soul’s relegation 
to hell. She praises, but does not 
condemn, with certainty. 

A Catholic theologian like Vitoria, 
the founder of our international law 
and the forerunner of Grotius, in- 
sists that only guilty individuals 
may be chastised but not the inno- 
cent masses, quoting reprovingly 
the old lament: “When kings go 
mad the people suffer.” But jus- 
tice must be served whatever the 
cost. The words of the dying Pope 
Gregory have also a deep meaning 
for us: “I have loved justice and 
hated iniquity, therefore I die in 
exile.” The real Christian, more 
than ever, dwells in a perpetual 
exile. A world in which man is 
merely the representative of a spe- 
cies and not a unique child of God 
cannot be his domicile. 
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My Tony, One Year Old To- 
day: 


Today is the day toward which I 
have been looking an entire year. 
Today is the day for which I had 
planned big things. 

First thing on my list for today, 
Tony, was this: before all else, to 
bring you to Mass—your first Mass 
—on the day on which both the Lord 
and you were born. Nothing else 
was so close to my heart because I 
knew that today’s Mass would be 
the fountainhead of a second year’s 
graces and blessings for you. 

For, Tony, your first year in this 
world was a happy one due to a 
Mass which I attended a few mo- 
ments before you were born. 

A year ago on Christmas Eve of 
1944, I brought your Mommy to St. 
Vincent’s Hospital where she was 
to await your coming. Before I had 
left her that night, what wonderful 
plans I had whispered into her 
piquant ear concerning the yet un- 
seen you: stories of today’s Christ- 
mas, and its trees and bells and 
carols and toys, and of the grand 
party we would have to celebrate 
the double feast of Christ’s one 
thousand nine hundred and forty- 
fifth birthday, and of your first. 

I told Mommy that the whole 
year leading up to that first birth- 
day would be a wonderfully blessed 
and lucky one, all preparing for the 
climax of today. I knew that it 
would be such a year; felt it doubly 
when I kissed brave Mommy good- 
night and wished her a Merry 
Christmas and a safe delivery; was 


TO MY TONY 


By PRIVATE ANTHONY R. SHAW 


certain of it next morning when, 
on returning to St. Vincent’s I 
stopped in St. Paul’s Church for 
early Mass and there, in the vast 
and lonely church of the Paulists, 
served an old priest at his Christ- 
mas Mass. For, at the Consecration’s 
sacred Hoc Est Enim Corpus Meum, 
there were only the three of us up 
there on the top step of the altar: 
God, born that day and re-born in 
the chalice before me, His aged 
Priest, and I, your Daddy. To the 
“My Lord and My God” I added: 
“Please bless my child.” God 
couldn’t help but hear me, and 
hearing, grant my request, for He 
is ever the soul of courtesy. He had 
allowed me to do Him the favor of 
serving His Mass: He would return 
that favor a thousandfold in bless- 
ings on you. 

When I arrived at the hospital, 
Sister Anne Mary told me that you 
had arrived at 6:45 o’clock! Why, 
Tony, I'll bet that your first earthly 
breath had been drawn just as that 
priest in St. Paul’s breathed his Hoc 
Est Enim Corpus Meum! 

Little wonder then that it was a 
great year—and it was a great year, 
Pumpkins, wasn’t it? All the ex- 
citement, the tears, the laughter, 
the love—so many old friends to 
make much of you, so many new 
friends gathered through you—the 
apartment on 55th Street groaning 
and blossoming with lovely you and 
your lovely goods. Even Mommy’s 
and Daddy’s mutual love, which we 
had thought already boundless, 
seemed to grow in your presence, in 
the year now ended. 
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It was a lovely year, for it had 
been blessed by Christ’s Mass. And 
that is why the number one item on 
my list for today was to bring you 
to Mass: your first Mass. Not the 
midnight Mass — yet — for that 
would be too crowded, too exciting 
(besides, at that hour you would be 
dancing with the angels at the 
Feather Ball). Mommy, you, and I 
would instead go to the nine o’clock 
Mass: the Children’s Mass, where 
your blue eyes would solemnly take 
in all the reds and greens and whites 
of the new créche and the poinset- 
tias and the spruces and the spark- 
ling faces of the Hell’s Kitchen 
youngsters on whom you used to 
smile as He does. Mommy would 
have you all dressed up in the 
Most Blessed Virgin’s colors: blue 
and white snow-suit, with blue 
socks and blue mittens and blue 
beret (because Mommy is French), 
and if any little gremlin of frost did 
succeed in peeking in on you, you 
would merely snuggle the closer to 
your Daddy’s shoulder. You used 
to love Daddy’s shoulder, didn’t 
you, Tony? 

When the moment came for the 
quiet brilliance of the Consecra- 
tion, I had it planned that we should 
look right up at the Host and Chal- 
ice, and I would say for all three of 
us: “My Lord and My God: Bless 
Our Son”! 

And you would be all attention, 
because you would hear the tiny 
bells, and through the brilliance of 
the Consecration you would see 
Christ better than we could, and 
the two of you would be wishing 
each other a Merry Christmas and 
a Happy Birthday. 

Then to home, and Mommy’s 
breakfast, and to the many lesser 
things on my list: for it would be 
Christmas, and you were our spe- 


cial Christmas gift, and it would be 
your first birthday, for which I had 
planned a whole year.... 


Today, Tony, is that Christmas, 
that birthday, toward which I had 
been looking forward a whole year, 

“Merry Christmas, Pumpkins, 
and a Happy Birthday!” 

Have you missed me from about 
you? Do you miss me today, of all 
days? Do you know that I am many 
miles away from both Mommy and 
you, in a land very unlike our New 
York? While you are having your 
first party do you perhaps sense 
that Daddy is having a party, too? 
Daddy’s is called a “GI” party. For 
Daddy is today a lowly private in 
the Army of the United States, and 
he is on the lowliest of details on 
this most sacred of days: Daddy is 
on KP. Years hence, we shall per- 
haps smile as I explain that to you. 
But right now I am not smiling, 
Tony. 

It grieves me that you do not 
even have any gifts from me, Tony, 
though Mommy will have bought 
extra ones, pretending they came 
from me, just as she has mailed 
you Christmas and birthday cards, 
and signed Daddy’s name to them. 
Mommy thinks of everything, 
doesn’t she? — which is why you 
were as wise in choosing her for a 
Mommy as I was lucky in getting 
her as a wife. 

But no gifts or cards really came 
from Daddy. Army regulations, 
travel orders, security restrictions, 
quarantines, all saw to that. But 
worst of all, I, who had planned to 
carry you to Mass on this Day of 
Days, did not even get to Mass my- 
self. I couldn’t: Army rules, and 
KP hours. 

KP? Yes. Mass? No. 

(Jesus Christ, once led like a 
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lamb to the slaughter, please let 
this Chalice pass away from me!) 

Tony, loved one, I have just 
thought of something that I can do 
for you today. ... 

I solemnly swear to you that I 
will do this something, to draw 
Christ’s blessings on your second 
year. In the warmth of that assur- 
ance I surround you today. In the 
truth of that assurance I want you 
to eat and sleep and cry and laugh, 
to kiss your Mommy and to snuggle 
closer to her, to enjoy your ice 
cream and to blow out the one can- 
die on your cake. I want you to 
have a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy Birthday because: 

In honor of this, His Day and 
yours, I promise the Lord and you 
that today I shall at least begin to 
dismiss the bitterness that has 
eaten away at my heart since first I 
received the “greetings” that de- 
stroyed our little kingdom. Today, 
instead of the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
I shall assist at another, lesser sac- 
rifice: the sacrifice of my pride. I 
shall try to regard each one of the 
thousands of soldiers who pass 
through this mess hall today as 
other Christs, as other Tonys. 

Today, I shall wait on them, wash 
their trays and their pots and their 
pans, scrub their tables and their 
floor, collect and sort their garbage 
—all with as much of a smile as I 
can smile, all with as much humil- 
ity and love as I can muster, all 
with a loud “Merry Christmas” and 
a soft “Happy Birthday.” They 
will all be other Christs and other 
Tonys, including the cooks, and the 
KP pushers, and the other KP’s 
grumbling near me as I “steal” 
these few moments for this note to 
you. 

(Jesus, thank You for not having 
allowed this Chalice to pass away 
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from me—the Chalice of the Truth 
that today You are still walking 
through this world ... in the dis- 
guise perhaps of a soldier. Suppose 
that today, of all days, I had treated 
You meanly, had been unkind or 
hateful or bitter? Of what good 
then all the Mass Chalices to 
me... ?) 

That, Tony, is all that I can give 
you today. I must leave you now, 
in order to wrap that gift and pre- 
pare it for you. I, who used to 
spend so much time on business 
contacts for your welfare, must now 
seek out the Christ so that He will 
know and bless you during your 
second year. Perhaps He will know 
you, and you will know Him, bet- 
ter than I know either of you. If 
so—if you should find Him before I 
do, then ask Him to smile on this 
request of your Daddy’s: that next 
Christmas surely you may be found 
on Daddy’s shoulder, looking up at 
the quiet brilliance of a Consecra- 
tion Chalice, and murmuring to- 
gether with Mommy and with me: 
“My Lord and My God .. . bless 
us!” 

Your loving Daddy. 


P. S.—Now I am back in the bar- 
racks, Tony. KP is over, and so 
almost is the Day toward which I 
had been looking for an entire year. 
I have not much energy left—just 
enough for a postscript. 

Well, I did it, Tony . . . did what 
I had promised. I know that you 
will have another blessed year, for 
surely some one of those soldiers 
today was Christ in khaki—and I 
made sure to treat every one of 
them accordingly. 

Good-night, loved one: sweet 
dreams, a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy Birthday! 

Daddy. 











THE VIRGIN AND THE CEMI 


By ADDISON BURBANK 


APTAIN PANFILO NARVAEZ 
blew a cloud of tobaeco smoke 
through his red beard and spat. “We 
are in a fine mess, Father,” he said 
to the chaplain. “Your Indians 
have abandoned their village, van- 
ished into the jungle. They haven’t 
left so much as a stale cassava cake 
or a roasted parrot. My men will 
starve unless....” 

His sullen eyes did not meet 
those of the middle-aged priest but, 
like his words, they accused him in- 
directly. 

He went on with cutting sarcasm: 
“You know very well that we de- 
pend upon the heathen to feed us. 
That is how you planned it, isn’t 
it? So we put our trust in their 
treacherous hearts, and what hap- 
pens? They leave us with empty 
bellies.” 

Father Bartolomé de Las Casas’ 
deep-set eyes glowed in their sockets 
like blue flames. “Why did the In- 
dians leave?” he demanded. 

The young conquistador’s face 
colored resentfully at the implica- 
tion in the priest’s question. “Be- 
fore God, Padre, there was nothing 
of the sort. My men kept to their 
quarter of the village as you stipu- 
lated. They did not molest the In- 
dian women, I give you my word.” 

“So you have no idea why they 
left?” 

Narvaez shrugged. “Your guess 
is as good as mine. This morning 
they were gone, that’s all I know. 
But—” he struck his sword—“if I 
had my way, the dogs would be 


here. They'd be here because they 
would be in chains.” 

“It is to keep you from having 
your way that Governor Velasquez 
sent me on the expedition,” said 
Father Las Casas quietly. 

He watched the hotheaded con- 
quistador pace the floor of the bohio 
with long strides. Like many of 
the Spaniards he had been brutal- 
ized, made a killer by this war up- 
on the helpless natives of the Indies. 
Father Las Casas recalled the time 
Narvaez had nearly died of a fever. 
Expecting that a soul about to meet 
its Maker would soften, he had 
asked him to forgive his enemies. 
But even then the man had laughed 
in his face. “My enemies, Father? 
I have none to forgive. I’ve killed 
them all.” It was the priest’s task 
to restrain this butcher and his 
wolf pack from falling upon the 
Indians. 

Narvaez broke into his thoughts. 


_ “Padre, I do not understand you. A 


few years ago you too were a con- 
quistador. You were among the 
first to come to the Indies to make 
your fortune by the sword, and you 
owned one of the richest gold 
mines and largest repartimientos of 
Indian slaves. With your wealth 
you could have returned to Spain 
and lorded it at court. High office 
might have been yours for the ask- 
ing. Why did you suddenly give 
up everything for a black robe and 
poverty?” 

“The question is impertinent,” 
said Father Las Casas, “but I will 
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answer you. The riches I owned 
were stolen riches; the people I pos- 
sessed, I had wrongfully deprived 
of their natural freedom.” 

Narvaez looked astonished. “How 
can a man of sense believe such 
rubbish? Do the Indians know the 
worth of gold? No. Are the In- 
dians men like us? Again no; they 
are cattle in human form. Do we 
rob them by taking what is useless 
to them, or injure them by making 
them perform useful tasks?” 

“Once I deceived myself as you 
do. Then the Dominican Friars 
opened my eyes. They made me 
see that all men whom God created 
in His image are our brothers.” 

“What! even these swine?” 

“Even these people who received 
us with gifts and love, and whom 
we repaid by looting and destroy- 
ing. Our greed blinded us and 
made us forget that we were sent to 
teach our holy Catholic faith which 
holds that wars of conquest are 
against the law of God.” 

Unconvinced, Narvaez shook his 
bull-like red head. “So that is why 
you became the protector of the In- 
dians? What is it they call you— 
Behique, One - born - of - the - sun? 
Well, Sefior Behique, can you ex- 
plain why your loving Indians have 
abandoned us?” 

“Give me time and I will discover 
the reason.” 

“Time, Father?” blurted Narvaez. 
“Do you think I can tell my men, 
‘Pull in your belts and be patient, 
the Father is thinking.’ Por Dios, 
it would invite rebellion. No, I will 
send them out to round up the fugi- 
tives. Either they will come back 
and feed us, or my boarhounds, at 
least, will feed on Indian flesh.” 

The captain stepped toward the 
door of the bohio, but instantly Fa- 
ther Las Casas barred the way. He 
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was a big man possessed of rugged 
strength; with a thrust of his arm 
he sent Narvaez stumbling back in- 
to the room. 

“We'll have no bloodshed,” he 
said coolly. “I do not know why 
the Indians left, but I know they 
trust me. I have a way of bring- 
ing them back peacefully.” 

While he spoke, he reached up 
and tore a branch from the eaves. 
With his teeth he slit one end, and 
into the slot forced a small piece of 
white paper. Then he called: 
“Adrianico!” 

There was a rustling sound at the 
rear of the bohio and a young In- 
dian darted into the room. Narvaez 
knew the boy, a slave with a G for 
guerra (war) branded on his fore- 
head, whom Las Casas had once 
saved from death at the hands of a 
cruel master, and who had since 
attached himself to the priest. 

“Yes, Behique?” the boy mur- 
mured, his fawnlike eyes reading 
the wishes of the priest before they 
were spoken, by the expression of 
his face. 

“Take this ‘letter’ to Cacique 
Comendador, and tell him Behique 
commands him to return with his 
people to Cueyba.” The boy at 
once seized the branch and leapt 
like a deer out of the door. 

Narvaez watched the proceedings 
with a sneer. He was aware that 
the Indians recognized the stick 
with the bit of paper as a symbol 
of Las Casas’ authority, but he 
doubted that the boy would find 
Comendador or that the cacique 
would submissively obey the priest’s 
command. 

Finally he said, “Very well, try 
your way first. But if it does not 
succeed within twenty-four hours, I 
shall try mine.” 

When Father Las Casas was 
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alone he walked out into the village, 
purposely directing his steps away 
from the square. He had no wish 
to face the Spaniards who would be 
lounging about gambling and com- 
plaining against the chaplain for 
not permitting them to take what 
would seem to them a valid excuse 
for a bloody man hunt. Narvaez, 
who had permitted more than one 
massacre of the natives on former 
occasions, was their man. The 
priest’s interference with their 
pleasures made them feel cheated. 
For long they had been grumbling 
that this expedition was all hard- 
ship and no sport, owing to the 
strict demands of Father Las Casas 
that there should be no plundering 
of the natives. Boredom nurtured 
their resentment against his author- 
ity, and they were ripe for a chance 
to rebel. This chance, the priest 
feared, would come if Adrianico’s 
mission failed. 

As he wandered among the de- 
serted bohios he was disquieted by 
the lifelessness of the village. No 
smoke filtered through the thatched 
roofs; no laughter or chatter of 
women’s voices, no sound of hands 
patting cassava dough into flat 
cakes, came through the wattled 
walls; no lordly males lolled at ease 
in the grass hammocks in the open 
porches. What had caused the In- 
dians to slip away in the night he 
wondered. It was all the more puz- 
zling because of their friendly atti- 
tude the day before. On the Span- 
iards’ arrival at Cueyba, they had 
been met by dancing boys and girls 
waving palm branches and chanting 
the Ave Maria and Salve Regina. 
How astonished he and the Span- 
iards were. They had not dreamed 
that other Spaniards had ever pene- 
trated to this remote part of the 
unexplored island of Cuba. And 
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then the smiling cacique, crowned 
with brilliant macaw feathers and 
wrapped in a white cotton cloak, 
came forward and added to their 
amazement by giving his Spanish 
name, Comendador. 

Later, while a feast was being 
prepared, Comendador had told 
them a strange story. ... 

“Many suns ago,” he said, “there 
came to Cueyba a band of Spanish 
sailors who had been shipwrecked 
on the coast. Their clothes were in 
rags. Their hair and beards were 
matted with marsh mud. Their 
eyes and cheeks were sunken; their 
bellies hollow. Some staggered like 
drunken men, others crawled like 
famished beasts. Few would have 
lived to see another sunset. Their 
leader was a powerful man, as 
scarred as an old alligator. One 
thigh had been seared as if by 
lightning. ...” 

“Alonso de Ojeda!” cried out Las 
Casas, for instantly he recognized 
the description of his old comrade- 
in-arms. 

Comendador nodded. “Yes, Be- 
hique, that was his name. We re- 
moved their filthy rags and heavy 
armor, bathed their lice-ridden bod- 
ies, and fed them. Then Ojeda 
took from his wallet a statue of a 
lady in a blue robe. ...” 

“The Blessed Virgin?” Las Casas 
asked quietly. 

The cacique smiled happily. “So 
you know about her, too?” 

Father Las Casas drew from his 
own wallet a beautiful Flemish 
faience Virgin. “Was she like 
this?” 

“As like as her sister.” Comen- 
dador looked at the statue in won- 
der. “But the other has a wand 
with a star. She is made of wood 
and the colors are chipped and 
faded.” 
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“Do you like this one better?” 

“No,” the ready answer surprised 
his Spanish hearers, “for I do not 
know if she is a powerful cacique 
like the other.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“The Blessed Virgin of Ojeda 
can do anything. Did she not lead 
the shipwrecked Spaniards to us? 
Ojeda hung the statue at the foot 
of his hammock where he could 
always see it. He gave thanks to 
the Lady for saving his life.” 

“Were the Spaniards here long?” 
put in Narvaez. 

“A very long time, Senor Capitan. 
They taught us their language, and 
we exchanged names to seal our 
friendship. Ojeda said that the 
chief of my people should bear the 
name of the chief of his people. Is 
he not also called Comendador? 

The captain cast a sidewise glance 
at Las Casas. They did not explain 
that the viceroy of the Indies, Nico- 
las de Ovando, had been empowered 
to commend the Indians to the care 
of the Spaniards, who had abused 
their rights by enslaving them. 

“Tell us more about the Virgin,” 
urged Father Las Casas. 

Comendador then told them how 
Ojeda, in gratitude, gave him the 
statue, assuring him that the Lady 
would always protect his village. 
Ojeda had built a little chapel for 
her and told the Indians to keep it 
filled with fresh flowers and to go 
there daily for prayer. At the same 
time he had taught them to sing the 
Ave Maria and Salve Regina. 

“And has our Lady answered 
your prayers?” asked Father Las 
Casas. 

“Oh yes, Behique, many times. 
She speaks to us.” 

“She speaks to you?” The priest 
was confounded by Comendador’s 
reply. 


While he pondered this story 
of the Blessed Virgin, Las Casas 
found himself nearing Ojeda’s little 
shrine. Quickening his steps, he 
came to the low doorway. As he 
looked in, his first glance told him 
that the statue was gone. So they 
had taken her with them! Did that 
mean they had permanently aban- 
doned their village and had gone to 
seek a new home? What could have 
happened to drive them to such des- 
peration? 

The priest approached the 
stripped altar. As he racked his 
memory to recall some incident 
which might have aroused the In- 
dians’ suspicion or fear, he absent- 
ly brushed away a few wilted flow- 
ers—tokens of a new faith in a new 
world. Then he started. He saw a 
bamboo tube piercing the wall be- 
hind the altar. Though carefully 
concealed, its purpose was apparent 
to the priest at once. 

“Oh, shameful deceit of a witch 
doctor who sought to make use of 
the very power that had supplanted 
his own!” 

After a moment’s reflection, he 
felt certain that neither Comenda- 
dor nor his people knew about the 
speaking tube by which the hidden 
oracle put words into the mouth of 
the Virgin. No. The cacique’s ven- 
eration of the Lady was too earnest; 
he could not have been a party to 
such cunning. 

His conviction was strengthened 
by an incident which had occurred 
the evening before, when Comenda- 
dor went with them to see the statue. 
Impressed by the strange history of 
the weathered statuette, Father Las 
Casas desired to possess it, and of- 
fered to make an exchange of his 
own faience Virgin. The ardor with 
which his offer was rejected, and 
the look of fear in the eyes of the 
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cacique at the thought of losing the 
beloved Lady could not have been 
feigned. 


Hours later, Captain Narvaez 
came swaggering up to the chap- 
lain and said in a voice edged with 
harsh triumph, “Well, Father, it is 
evening and nothing has been heard 
from your precious Indians.” 

The priest, wearied by the strain 
of hours of waiting, replied in a 
tired voice: “The time you set is 
only half gone, Don Panfilo.” 

“I know. But I must give orders 
now, if my men are to take the field 
in the morning.” He added: “The 
news will raise their spirits, and 
make them feel less galled about 
having to go to bed on empty stom- 
achs.” 

“Fasting won’t hurt them,” said 
Father Las Casas dryly. “They'll 
be better prepared for Mass.” 

“Are you being facetious, Padre? 
Frankly, I do not find my position 
at all amusing. The men are busy 
sharpening their swords, and I 
should not like their points turned 
against me.” 

“You really think they'll revolt?” 
demanded the priest, horrified. 

“Of course they will. They’re 
fighters. And moreover I heard 
them say they are sick of having a 
priest-ridden leader. I never pre- 
tended to like you, Father, but I ad- 
mire courage. You are the only 
man who ever successfully opposed 
me. That takes courage, for I have 
a hot head and a quick sword hand. 
More than once I have nearly for- 
gotten your clothhk Now — who 
knows? — for sparing your life, I 
may lose my own!” 

Father Las Casas stared at the 
young Captain whose evasive eyes, 
even in this moment of self-revela- 
tion, would not meet his. 


“Don Panfilo,” he said, “you have 
many crimes on your soul and my 
death would not have mattered 
much in the final reckoning. But 
your greatest sin is that you are not 
sorry for what you have done. | 
would like to say to you that your 
only hope of saving your life is to 
lose it, but I doubt if you would un- 
derstand.” 

“What’s that?” The question 
was not concerned with the priest’s 
admonition — Narvaez had scarcely 
heard it—but with a rising tumult 
in the village. 

Suddenly a soldier burst into the 
bohio. “Captain! the Indians are 
returning.” 

Narvaez drew his sword. “To 
your post!” he ordered the soldier. 
Then he rushed toward the square 
shouting, “To arms!” 

Father Las Casas kilted his robe 
and dashed after him. In the square 
the soldiers were forming ranks; 
there was a clatter of harquebuses 
being put in their rests; horses be- 
ing saddled, snorted and pawed the 
ground; the boarhounds, trained 
to track down and devour Indians, 
yapped as they scented Indian 
flesh. 

While these warlike preparations 
were under way, the unsuspecting 
Indians began pouring through the 
village lanes into the square, shout- 
ing: “Taino! Taino!” 

“Hold your fire!” the chaplain 
cried to Narvaez, “they come in 
peace.” 

In the midst of the brown flood, 
his eye caught the white cloak of 
Comendador, and he ran to meet 
him. His way was impeded by 
scores of Indians who tried to kiss 
his hands and the hem of his cas- 
sock. The rough soldiers looked on 
in astonishment at a power so much 
more effective than their arms. 
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When priest and cacique met, the 
chief threw himself on his knees, 
put Father Las Casas raised him 
and embraced him. 

“Thank God you have come 
back!” he said, and as his eyes fell 
on Adrianico he rewarded the proud 
boy with a grateful smile. 

“The women are bringing bas- 
kets of food,” said Comendador. 
“Fish, parrots, iguanas—enough for 
a great feast. Forgive us, Behique, 
for not trusting you.” 


Father Las Casas waited until 
Narvaez, Comendador and the chief 
men of the village were assembled 
in the cacique’s bohio before he at- 
tempted to probe the mystery of the 
Indians’ disappearance. 

“Comendador,” he began, “you 
said you did not trust me. Then 
why did you come back?” 

“When Adrianico brought your 
‘letter” to me in the forest, I prayed 
to the Blessed Virgin and asked her 
what we should do.” 

“Did she speak to you?” queried 
the priest suspiciously. 

Comendador shook his head. 
“Not aloud, but here.” He beat his 
breast. “I knew then I had been 
mistaken in my fears.” 

“What fears?” 

“You asked me to give the statue 
to you. I was afraid you meant to 
take her away. My people would 
rather die than part with her.” 

Touched by their devotion, Fa- 
ther Las Casas said, “I admit I 
wanted your Virgin, but now that 
I see how much she means to you, 
I promise you you need have no fear 
about returning her to the shrine.” 

“That is good, Behique, for she 
is a great lord—a greater lord than 
the cemis of our enemies.” 

“Of course. The Blessed Virgin 
is a real person—the Mother of 


God,” said the priest. Then, real- 
izing that the Indians had never 
had any catechetical instruction, he 
was puzzled as to the basis for their 
positive belief. “How did you dis- 
cover that the Virgin was greater 
than the pagan idols?” 

“Well, Behique, when the neigh- 
boring caciques learned that we had 
built a chapel for the white Virgin 
and danced and sang before her in- 
stead of the cemi, they were angry 
and made war upon us. In every 
battle we were victorious. 

“Tt is not your valor, but the 
White Woman with the wand in her 
hand that gives you success,” they 
taunted. 

“So we agreed to test the rival 
powers of the cemi and the Virgin. 
A warrior from each side was bound 
and left in a field at night to in- 
voke the aid of his protector. 
Whichever image was able to re- 
lease its worshiper would be proved 
the greater.” 

Comendador paused and looked 
at Father Las Casas. 

“Go on,” he urged, “what hap- 
pened next?” 

“During the night the bound men 
saw the cemi come to free his man. 
But while he was untying him, the 
Virgin appeared and the cemi fled. 
Then the Virgin touched her war- 
rior with her wand and his bonds 
were loosed. 

“The idolaters, however, suspect- 
ed trickery and demanded another 
trial. The result was the same.” 

“Did this convince them?” 

“No. The enemy cacique said 
that he would only believe what he 
saw with his own eyes. Then it was 
agreed that he and I should submit 
to the test in the place of the war- 

riors. We were bound and left in 
the field. That night we witnessed 
the miracle. I was freed. Our 
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enemies then had to admit the Vir- 
gin was the greater power and we 
were right in taking her for our 
lord. Ever since we have been at 
peace.” 

When Comendador finished 
speaking, Father Las Casas looked 
around the circle of elders. Each 
nodded and solemnly affirmed, 
“What you have just heard is 
truth.” 


“Do you believe it, Padre?” asked 
Narvaez. 

Struck by the sincerity of the In- 
dians, he replied, “Yes, I believe it. 
Columbus chose the Blessed Virgin 
Mary as the patron of the New 
World. Because of the simple faith 
of these Indians, she chose to mani- 
fest to them the power of her love 
and protection by her triumph over 
the powers of darkness.” 


I SAW THREE CANDLES BURNING BRIGHT 


By Papraic O’HorRAN 


| pad three candles burning bright. 
Oh, why do the angels sing? 
Because of the Maid and the man, and the Babe 


Who is a King. 


Like lanterns in the snow they were 
Under a wide white sky; 

And Mary was like a candle alight 
Waiting her Baby’s cry. 


Never was snow so white as she, 
And never was day more fair 

Till the sun and the moon and the stars were set 
In the light of His haloed hair. 


I saw three candles burning bright. 
Oh, why do the angels bow? 

Jesus and Mary and Joseph are there 
In Bethlehem’s stable now. 


I saw three candles burning bright. 
O wonderful grace to see, 

For the Sun and the Splendor of Light is there 
Upon the Maiden’s knee. 
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WRITERS WHO ONCE WERE MEN 


By Tep LEBERTHON 


ARS after the echo of the last 
exploding bomb dies away, sol- 
diers and sailors long listed as miss- 
ing will turn up in some obscure 
part of our enormous old globe. 
Tales will be told of them, and their 
adventures recounted, when all 
alive today will have vanished from 
the earth. But here in our own land, 
many persons have disappeared in 
peace times, only to turn up after 
years with strange tales to tell. 
Recently I received a letter from 
an old yet quite forgotten friend 
who disappeared from an eastern 
city some fifteen years ago. The 
letter was on the stationery of a 
major motion picture corporation 
in Hollywood, where, it seems, the 
fellow had been an inmate for some 
years, apparently serving an inde- 
terminate sentence. With a pathetic 
approach, he wrote that he was 
not on the studio labor gang, nor 
in the reading department, which 
he explained, is equivalent to the 
jute mill in governmental prisons. 
He was a continuity “writer,” how- 
ever, and—I here quote him—“this 
is a far more subtle form of slow 
artistic and intellectual death.” 1 
broke down and wept when I fin- 
ished reading the letter. I under- 
stood. I had heard many such 
tragic stories, and knew what his 
end might be. Yet once he had been 
a literary critic on a struggling 
little magazine. Yes, I had known 
him when he held high ideals of 
beauty, of human dignity, of in- 
tegrity; when he dreamed great 
dreams. 
From what I could read between 


the lines, he had wandered west 
and had been picked up for ques- 
tioning one day in the summer of 
1930 on a street in Hollywood by a 
movie director, having been mis- 
taken for a newspaper reporter out 
of work. Almost before he knew it, 
he was doing time in a major movie 
studio. He was behind high, for- 
bidding gray walls, thrown in with 
curious characters called “continu- 
ity writers.” 

In the months that followed he 
was a member of this intellectual 
chain gang. He often thought of es- 
caping only to doubt its advisability. 
Those were the depression years. 

After five years of ordeals that 
nearly broke mind and heart, a 
brief period of freedom came as 
suddenly as had _ incarceration. 
Sweeping changes “at the top” 
caused him to be swept out. It was 
during this brief period that an age- 
old problem presented itself: what 
could he do with this freedom? His 
associations within the institution 
already had left their mark. For 
instance, he had been forbidden to 
have an opinion, or to mention 
charity, logic, moral responsibility, 
or any “controversial subject”—the 
only kind of subject worthy of the 
human mind. After five years he 
felt as if he had always been one 
of Hollywood’s many “writers who 
once were men.” 

He was badly depressed. It had 
been one of the strictest rules that 
no one in the “writing” department 
could write anything that mattered. 
Day after day, year after year, the 
inmates were forced to think up 
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ideas that didn’t matter, to be acted 
out on the huge, sinister sound 
stages by brave young women and 
beautiful young men, or vice versa. 

It was the old, old story after my 
friend got out. Like others have 
done, he fell in with bad associates 
and before he knew it he was un- 
der sentence in another major 
studio, this time for a longer 
stretch. He was again thrust into 
the “writing” department, there to 
go through as dreary and senseless 
a rigmarole as before. This time 
he was a “two time loser,” and it 
was hard for him to know what to 
do. He had become hardened. 
Staring into a mirror one day, he 
realized, with dread and nausea, 
that there was little or nothing left 
of the eager young literary critic of 
ages ago. 

True, there was a certain free- 
dom, or gesture of freedom, about 
the new studio. The writers, as they 
were indulgently designated, were 
not manacled to their desks. There 
was even a certain relaxation of 
rules. For instance, they were sup- 
posed to eat together, in keeping 
with Hollywood’s caste system, as 
were such other classes of offen- 
ders as cameramen, “juicers,” car- 
penters, and “special effects men.” 
But all often violated this rule. Yet 
there were no floggings, such as 
Dostoievski wrote of in his House 
of the Dead, not even when a “writ- 
er” made the mistake of speaking 
to a star or got in a production 
manager’s way. 

However, all were pretty much 
shut off from the real world, and 
often developed a telltale studio 
pallor. The larger cell blocks or 
sets, resembling colossal stucco 
tombs, were carefully guarded, and 
had huge, ponderous doors which 
opened and shut by electrical con- 
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trol, and permission to enter or 
leave at any time was a matter of 
severe routine, of signings and 
countersignings. 

In a way, my old friend, the one 
time charming and gentle literary 
critic, was grateful to the “studio 
head” or warden for small bless- 
ings. Most of his fellow creatures 
in the “writers’” department could 
at least read and write, which often 
could not be said for the inmates 
curiously called “readers,” “gag 
men” and “idea men,” many of 
whom could not even sign their 
names. Reading and writing were 
not looked upon as shameful tal- 
ents in themselves, as is invariably 
the case in the readers’ and pub- 
licity departments in such institu- 
tions. The only rule that was seri- 
ously enforced was that no one was 
permitted to write anything that 
mattered. 

However, in the course of a long 
sentence, this ruling, common to 
most Hollywood institutions, came 
to be accepted. Fewer and fewer 
inmates rebelled against it, and my 
old friend was no exception. The 
human mind is that way. After a 
long period of incarceration, the rul- 
ing came to be a blessing. It caused 
a sweet forgetfulness of reality. The 
broken mind lost all sense of real- 
ity and responsibility. 

This acceptance only proved a 
poignant handicap when some in- 
mate left and tried to get along in 
“the outside world.” He had be- 
come grooved in Hollywood’s sense- 
less studio routines, and, as every- 
one knew, it was only a matter of 
time before he would be back, or 
confined in another equally sinister 
studio. It was impossible to live 
in “the outside world.” Freedom 
proved a sorry handicap, a road to 
starvation, rather than a release. 
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With all classes of offenders it 
was the same. The actors could not 
act on the stage once they had un- 
dergone long confinement within 
grim studio walls. The directors 
could not direct. It was a common 
tragedy. 

My old friend said he simply 
could not write me the details of 
his release, or escape, from another 
studio and his later apprehension 
and incarceration in still another. 
It was too heartbreaking to tell. Be- 
cause, this, of course, made him a 
“three time loser” or an “habitual.” 
I could only guess his awful fate 
between the lines. 

He wrote that from the beginning 
back in 1930, one of his painful 
tasks was turning plays, novels, 
and short stories into melodramas, 
month in and month out; to chart 
and plot “horse operas” in which 
one group of human beings were 
hopeless, irredeemable scoundrels, 
the others 100 per cent heroes. 
Most movies, no matter what his- 
torical period or what social stratum 
they were supposed to depict, were 
essentially “horse operas,” he wrote. 
When the war came, the continuity 
writers simply put all the cattle 
rustlers in Nazi and Nipponese uni- 
forms. All one had to do was to 
forego, as ever, any notion that 
there is good and bad in all persons, 
or that the villain might be another 
human being. 

One had to make a big story out 
of a little idea, i.e., a story that 
seemed big but wasn’t, year in and 
year out, war or no war. The least 
attempt to make life appear to have 
a meaning was severely punished. 
One was sent into “solitary,” i. e., 
thrust into the B picture depart- 
ment, a punishment feared by even 
the most hardened inmates, because 
it meant writing mystery melo- 





dramas and led swiftly to idiocy. 
Still, only two ideas were allowed 
in A pictures, “boy meets girl” and 
“honest, clean living cowpunchers 
triumph over cattle rustlers.” 

The human mind can only stand 
so much. Men had often been 
broken for attempting to write a 
meaning into a drama of human 
lives. They had been known to 
wander around the great, bleak 
movie lots, making animal sounds, 
after having been purged in “soli- 
tary,” i. e., B pictures. Or they had 
taken to associating with technical 
directors and dialogue “writers,” 
another sure path to stark madness. 

Most of us out in the world do 
not count our blessings. We do not 
realize that there are great armies 
of men—and women, too—behind 
Hollywood’s gray studio walls. 
Only such a letter as I got from my 
old friend reminds us that there 
are such places. Yet, even in 
them, there are human beings who 
hope for better things, who pro- 
test against concocting meaningless 
movies. 

Perhaps the most poignant part 
of my old friend’s letter came 
toward its close, when he wrote 
of a great hope that came every 
few years to some of the con- 
demned “writers” when they heard, 
“through the grapevine,” that mov- 
ies like The Song of Bernadette, The 
Informer and Modern Times had 
been produced at other studios. 

Those inmates, he wrote, wept 
with joy when they heard of these 
pictures. The majority, however, 
were cynical, and said such movies 
had only been made because the 
wardens of the various institutions, 
i.e., studios, had feared public 
investigation of what went on be- 
hind those high gray walls in Holly- 
wood. 
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My friend was more charitable. 
The average warden, he explained, 
would not be fearful of producing 
some movies that mattered, if it was 
good for the box office and staved 
off boycotts and investigations. He 
thought, in fact, that some war- 
dens had more logical minds than 
many of the inmates. 

“I can understand the hardened 
inmate mentality,” his letter con- 
cluded, “being an habitual inmate, 
in for life myself. If suddenly, 
after all these long years we are 
obliged to write about things that 
matter, when we only know how 
to write about things that don’t 
matter, what’s going to happen to 
us? We'll be released into the out- 
side world. Then what'll we do? 
What do we know about truth or 
beauty or goodness? We'll wind 
up in the most frightful places of 
all, the advertising agencies and the 
public relations departments of 
power and light corporations. I can 
understand why so many of the in- 
mates deride The Song of Berna- 
dette, Keys of the Kingdom and 
Going My Way as “religious piffle.” 
What are they going to do if they 
have to think, when they can’t think 
any more than I can? Most screen 
“writers” feel lost, i.e., ’stir-sim- 
ple,” and I know what that means. 
I feel lost myself. Do you know if 
anyone needs a good—or even a 
bad janitor? I hope you remember 
me, Ted, and that life has treated 
you differently than it has me.” 

I have written him that, of 
course, I remember him, and that 
while I hope the reform movement 
the wardens ushered in with The 
Song of Bernadette has come to 
stay and to expand, I can under- 
stand his personal plight and his 
desire to lead a better life “on the 


outside.” I told him I could get 
him a job as a janitor, and that | 
was sure he would make good and 
yet get some belated happiness. 
No one dislikes moralizing more 
than I do. But more of us should 
realize what other human beings 
have to go through in such unhappy 
studios as my friend describes, and 
understand, in all charity, that these 
men and women are not necessar- 
ily criminals, but often are crea- 
tures of baffling circumstances 
which they lacked the light and 
strength to master. Many a man, 
looking a little run down and un- 
focused, could be mistaken on a 
Hollywood boulevard for a news- 
paper reporter out of work, and 
from then on vanish from all that 
is warm, human, good, and reason- 
able, never to be heard from again 


—while he goes through his dread 


round of meaningless “writing.” 
But there may be better days 
ahead. Who fully knows what The 
Song of Bernadette wrought in first 
opening the eyes of the wardens? 
The day may even come when all 
such studios no longer are institu- 
tions of spiritual decay and intellec- 
tual death, but institutions of edu- 
cation and edification, turning out 
healthy, happy, creative men and 
women who no longer think of 
themselves as inmates, but as stu- 
dents of life, permitted to learn and 
propagate its larger meanings; per- 
mitted to draw screen dramas to a 
nobler scale of values; even permit- 
ted, if they should so wish, to indi- 
cate Christ, in their stories, as the 
measure of all things. Wherever, in 
any studio today, His followers even 
speak of His love and their Faith, 
there is a ray of hope. No one need 
despair in his heart: be he in 
Siberia, Alcatraz, or Hollywood. 
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THE BUTTON BAG 


By Marie ButTLer CoFrFEY 


HEN life had white-haired Nora 

Temple “down for the count,” 
as her husband John used to say, 
she retaliated by making over one 
of her old dresses. With a needle 
in her hand and a design taking 
shape in her mind, she was able to 
hold trouble at bay until she had 
herself firmly in hand. 

Like this morning. The house 
was as still as death—John had 
been gone since June—and today 
their daughter Marianne was com- 
ing to take Nora away from the 
little red brick house where she and 
John had had their beginnings 
thirty years ago. The house that 
was as much a part of Nora as her 
twinkling blue eyes and her capa- 
ble little hands and the heart that 
lay so heavy against her side this 
morning. 

It wasn’t a question of money. 
John had left her an adequate in- 
come. It was Marianne’s idea. 
Marianne had said, “You're getting 
old, Mother. You shouldn’t live 
alone.” 

Nora thought spiritedly, “I'll nev- 
er be old if I live to be a thousand!” 

Outside her windows October 
beckoned invitingly, a siren be- 
decked in flaming colors and haunt- 
ing fragrances with dry leaves 
skirling about her feet. October 
had been John’s favorite month. 
They had always taken a little trip 
somewhere in October. Nora sighed 
with nostalgia and decided franti- 
cally, “I’ll make over my paisley 
print. A bow at the neck and a 
green belt—and bright green but- 


tons. I might even wear a green 
bow in my hair.” 

She walked firmly into the sewing 
room and opened a drawer of her 
sewing machine. The instant she 
took the old button bag in her hand 
she knew it was a mistake. The 
button bag brought back memories, 
and this morning she wanted to 
crowd all her memories back into 
the past where they belonged. But, 
like a miser with his sack of gold, 
she couldn’t resist opening the old 
challis bag and letting the buttons 
roll out, like golden nuggets, into 
her lap. 

Those pink buttons had been on 
Marianne’s graduation dress. (Pink 
and golden Marianne, smiling from 
the high school rostrum.) The tiny 
white satin ones had graced Nora’s 
wedding dress. (Lovely, young 
dark-haired Nora floating down the 
aisle of the Valleyville church so 
long ago.) Red, blue, yellow, gray 
—all the little nuggets of golden 
memories. The mannish black ones 
—John’s vest, 

Nora gathered the buttons up 
hastily and flung them back in the 
bag. There were no green ones in 
the collection, and she was glad. It 
gave her an excuse to take the car 
and go downtown to buy some. 

Maybe she would find a letter in 
the post office from Marianne. And 
maybe it would say, “Mother, Jim 
and I have decided you might be 
happier there in your own home 
than here in the city with us, where 
you would feel unwanted and in the 
way, with no happy routine to keep 
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you busy and no real privacy. We 
know Jack and Jill would make you 
nervous at times and you’d never 
feel free to ask your friends for a 
little visit and I would boss you 
around and plan your life for 
you—” 

Oh God, give Marianne that 
much understanding! 

Nora went into her bird’s-eye 
maple bedroom to fluff up her hair 
and dab a little powder on her nose 
before she went out to the garage 
to get out the old Chevy coupé. It 
was three good miles to town and 
back and Nora was in too great a 
hurry to get at the paisley print to 
walk that distance this morning. 

She drove swiftly along the old 
macadam road and down the hill 
into Valleyville. The air had a tang 
that made her blood tingle youth- 
fully. The aged maples that lined 
both sides of the road at Barton’s 
farm preened themselves, like proud 
matrons in their colorful autumn 
gowns. Nora loved the sound of the 
car rattling over the old wooden 
bridge across the creek. It was like 
music. Like the beat of drums. 
That was one of the things she 
would miss when she left Valley- 
ville. 

There was a letter from Mari- 
anne in the post office. A letter that 
began crisply, “I shall be in Valley- 
ville on Tuesday, as planned. We 
will dispose of the furniture as 
quickly as possible and put the 
house up for sale—” 

Nora didn’t bother to read the 
rest, but crammed it into the pocket 
of her scarlet chesterfield—the coat 
that had left Marianne gasping, 
“But, Mother, red—at your age!” 

“I like red,” Nora had declared 
forcefully. She didn’t add that 
with her white hair and fresh-look- 
ing skin, she thought the red coat 


was quite effective. Sometimes 
Marianne made her so mad. 

She left the post office hastily 
and hurried down the street to her 
favorite department store. Her. 
rold’s was such a nice store. Just 
as up-to-date as any city shop. 
Nora stopped at a counter to look 
at earrings. A pair of green ones, 
to go with the paisley print, would 
be nice. 

And then she saw the girl. 

Nora was attracted first by the 
child’s beauty. She looked so much 
like Marianne at sixteen. The same 
bronze-gold hair and rosy fresh- 
ness. Straight and slim too and 
not very tall. Marianne had been 
so sweet and dreamy then. And 
now she was so bossy, what with 
all the clubs she ran—as well as 
the children and Jim. Funny, 
how people change. 

Then, as Nora watched her, the 
girl picked up a necklace from the 
counter and stealthily slipped it 
into her purse. 

Nora felt a gasp rise to her throat. 
She reached out a restraining hand. 
But, instantly, like a jack-in-the- 
box popping up from heaven knew 
where, a floorwalker appeared and 
laid an ungentle hand on the girl’s 
shoulder. 

Nora saw the child wilt, like a 
flower touched by blight. 

“Come along with me,” the man 
said unpleasantly. “How’d you like 
to take a walk over to the police 
station, young lady?” 

He’s trying to frighten her, Nora 
thought. Or maybe he meant it. At 
any rate it was the wrong tack to 
take with a terrified youngster, 
who was probably making the first 
big mistake of her life. 

Nora laid a peremptory hand on 
the man’s arm, as he passed her. 

He looked down. “Good morn- 
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ing, Mrs. Temple,” he _ sighed. 
“This is unfortunate, isn’t it? 
These kids! First one thing and 
then another. Juvenile delin- 
quency sweeping the country like 
a plague.” 

“| don’t like to interfere,” Nora 
said, with her warm smile. “I saw 
what the youngster did. But I won- 
der if you would let me take charge 
of her?” 

The floorwalker gaped at her. 

“Give him back his necklace, 
dear,” Nora said. 

The girl’s shaking hand rum- 
maged in her purse and she laid 
the pretty bauble carefully back on 
the counter. 

“Now then,” said Nora. 

“This is highly irregular, Mrs. 
Temple,” the floorwalker said 
dazedly, “but—” 

Nora smiled at him _ again. 
“Thank you. I'll see that justice is 
done,” she promised. 

With a firm hand on the child’s 
slim arm, Nora piloted her out of 
the store and down the street to her 
car. 

“What is your name, dear?” she 
asked pleasantly. 

“Ruth — Ruth Grant,” the girl 
faltered. 

“Get in the car, Ruth.” 

Nora slid behind the wheel and 
put her foot on the starter and the 
old Chevy awoke with a roar of 
protest. 

The girl was so frightened that 
her teeth chattered. “Where are 
you taking me?” she quavered. 
“What are you going to do to 
me?” 

As Nora poked the Chevy’s nose 
out into traffic, she said matter- 
of-factly, “I’m going to take you 
home with me and give you a nice 
lunch.” 

Out of the corner of her eye, Nora 


could see that the girl was crying. 
Good, she thought, remorse is ex- 
cellent for the soul. 

“T didn’t mean to—to steal,” Ruth 
Grant faltered, as the little car flew 
down the road between the green 
hedges of Valleyville’s suburbia. 
“I don’t know what made me do 
such a thing.” 

“Are you sure of that, Ruth?” 
Nora asked softly. 

In the mirror she saw the girl’s 
full red lips narrow. “No, I guess 
not,” she sighed. 

Nora tried to appear too absorbed 
in her driving to ask questions. But 
her twinkling eyes didn’t miss the 
graceful sweep of a barn swallow 
across a field blue with gentians. 
Her ears didn’t miss the clatter of a 
lawn mower, nor her nose the nos- 
talgic odor of burning leaves by the 
roadside. At the thought of being 
cooped up in Marianne’s city apart- 
ment her throat constricted with 
pain, and she was glad when the girl 
beside her began to talk again. 

“T guess I was thinking about my 
girl friend, Patricia Anthony,” Ruth 
confessed. “She is an only child 
and she has everything. Just 
everything! Her aunt sent her the 
most beautiful necklace to wear to 
the school dance Friday night. I 
guess I—well, I wanted a necklace 
for the dance too.” 

“Well, here we are,” Nora said 
noncommittally, as she drove be- 
tween the stone gate posts, that had 
been John’s pride and joy, and 
stopped beside the kitchen door. 

Nora bustled in and took off her 
coat and hung it, with Ruth’s, in 
the hall closet. 

“Now, Miss Ruth Grant, you and 
I will get ourselves some lunch,” 
she said gaily. 

The girl brightened into soft 
young beauty. “I can make salads,” 
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she offered. “I learned how in Do- 
mestic Sci at school.” 

“Fine.” Nora opened the icebox 
door and they peeped in. 

“Oh!” gasped the girl. “It’s like 
a picture in a magazine. May I use 
the tomatoes and the lettuce and 
the—the—” 

“Anything you like,” Nora agreed, 
hastily rehashing her own plans for 
the lovely dinner she had planned 
for Marianne. 

“I don’t have much chance to 
practice my cooking. Mother is al- 
ways busy in the kitchen and she 
says she can’t have me messing 
around.” Ruth’s tongue unloosed, 
as her busy little hands prepared 
the most attractive salads Nora had 
ever seen. “Besides, there is never 
enough—of anything—for individ- 
ual salads and things like that. If 
you’re late for a meal at our house, 
sometimes there isn’t anything left 
at all.” 

Nora could see the picture. And 
it explained, just a little, why such 
a lovely, intelligent girl might have 
been tempted to pick up that neck- 
lace. In such small ways, and 
over such trifles, delinquency could 
begin, she supposed. 

Nora took out one of her best 
hand-embroidered luncheon cloths 
and set the table in the sunroom, 
with marigolds in an old blue vase 
and her best silver and the Wedg- 
wood. 

Ruth’s eyes sparkled with delight. 
She said, “It’s like the movies. So 
pretty and—and peaceful. At home 
the kids are always jabbering, 
and reaching, and spilling things. 
Mother has to use oilcloth on the 
table.” 

Poor, beauty-starved little crea- 
ture! Nora thought. 

In the midst of an animated dis- 
cussion anent the ideal Class Day 


dress, Nora remembered her old 
paisley print and smiled to herself, 
This was much more fun. And, be- 
sides, it helped her to forget, for 
whole long minutes at a time, that 
today Marianne was coming to 
yank up her mother’s contented 
roots with her ruthless young 
hands. 

After the dishes were washed, 
Nora said, “I have something I want 
to show you, dear,” and brought 
the old button bag into the sun 
room. 

Ruth’s eyes questioned her as she 
tumbled the buttons out on the 
table. 

“What color necklace did you 
think you’d like?” Nora asked. 

Ruth blushed to the roots of her 
curly brown hair but her eyes met 
Nora’s unflinchingly. “Blue. Sort 
of like forget-me-nots.” 

Nora’s wrinkled finger singled 
out a button. “About this color?” 

“Oh, yes. That’s a lovely shade.” 

“Very well,” Nora smiled. “Then 
we'll make a necklace of these but- 
tons. There must be two dozen.” 

“A necklace of buttons? Why, I 
never thought of that. It’s a lovely 
idea!” 

“Yes, dear,” Nora said gently. 
“It’s the sort of idea you should 
have had as you stood at Herrold’s 
jewelry counter this morning. That’s 
why God gave you hands and a 
brain. Not to take what you want 
but to make what you want.” 

Ruth’s lower lip shook slightly, 
as she asked, “Have you a pencil 
and a piece of paper, Mrs. Temple? 
I'll draw the design.” 

Nora watched the fine, sure 
strokes of Ruth’s pencil, as she de- 
signed the necklace, and was 
amazed at the girl’s artistry. “You 
like to draw, don’t you?” she asked. 

“Love it.” Ruth’s eyes were 
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sprinkled with star dust. “I like to 
paint things too — landscapes and 
pabies’ heads. But we can’t afford 
oils and canvases and things like 
that, and besides, Mother can’t 
have so much clutter around. Our 
house isn’t very big.” 

“Well, if you want to paint,” 
Nora began, before she thought, 
“Tl buy you the materials. You 
can pay me back some day. I'll set 
aside a room for you here any time 
you feel artistic.” John’s den. If 
she and Ruth redecorated it with 
chintz and girlish frills, and put it 
to some good use, that would alle- 
viate some of the pain. 

The girl blinked at her, her long 
black lashes spiked with tears. 
“Oh, Mrs. Temple! I—I don’t 
know how to thank you,” she 
said. 

“The only thanks that would 
mean anything to me would be to 
see you turn into a fine woman, by 
your own efforts, Ruth. Just think 
how God has blessed you. He’s 
given you health and beauty and 
intelligence, an artistic brain and 
hands, brothers and sisters to grow 
up with and a fine mother and 
father.” 

“Why, yes. I—I never thought 
of it that way before. Oh, Mrs. 
Temple, I’ll make you proud of me 
yet! You and Mother and Dad and 
all of them—” 

And then Nora remembered. 

She wouldn’t be here after today. 

Marianne was coming to take her 
away. And she had virtually 
pledged herself to help this girl! 
Ruth, she recalled, might have been 
a juvenile delinquent in the making 
this morning. That brusque floor- 
walker, with his indelicate han- 
dling of the situation, might have 
given her a further push in that di- 
rection. Perhaps Nora could find 


other girls who needed a little help; 
a little encouragement. She felt 
her heart quicken with rapture at 
the thought. This was her work— 
her niche in life—and she needed 
her home to carry it on. 

If only she could manage to con- 
vince Marianne— 

As though the sudden frightened, 
desperate thought of her daughter 
had actually conjured her up, the 
doorbell rasped peremptorily three 
times. Marianne’s ring. 

Nora patted her hair and care- 
fully adjusted the pleats in her blue 
faille skirt, as she walked toward 
the front hall. She squared her 
shoulders and lifted her chin. All 
of which was, in effect, a buckling 
on of armor. 

“Hello, darling,” she said gaily, 
and lifted her cheek for Marianne’s 
kiss. 

“Why, Mother, you look actually 
happy,” Marianne laughed. “I 
thought I’d find you dissolved in 
tears over losing the old home- 
stead.” 

Marianne was pretty, in the sleek, 
streamlined modern way, Nora 
thought. Her dark hair in a feather 
cut under a little black felt hat with 
a red feather and wearing a pencil 
slim black dress with a fluted red 
vest, she looked like a perky robin 
redbreast. 

“Has anyone spoken for any of 
the furniture yet, Mother?” she 
asked, pulling off her hat and lay- 
ing it on the spinet desk. “I think 
I'll take this desk. I’ve always 
liked it.” 

“Sit down, Marianne,” Nora said 
quietly. 

Marianne dropped into the near- 
est chair, which happened to be 
John’s old morris chair—that his 
daughter had always loathed. Her 
clear gray eyes looked startled 
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and she asked quickly, “Anything 
wrong, Mother?” 

Nora stiffened her backbone into 
a steel rod. “I’m not selling my fur- 
niture nor my home,” she declared 
firmly. 

Marianne stared at her. “Dar- 
ling,” she said, “you’re not going to 
be difficult at the eleventh hour, are 
you?” 

“No,” said Nora crisply, “and I 
hope you’re not.” 

Marianne’s face reddened. She 
lifted her hand, as though it held a 
gavel, and brought it down smartly 
on the chair arm. “Please explain, 
dear,” she directed patiently. 

“There’s nothing much to explain 
beyond the fact that I’ve changed 
my mind about selling out.” Nora 
found herself unable to meet her 
daughter’s eyes. She began to pick 
nervously at a little rough spot on 
her skirt. 

Marianne sighed. “Mother, we’ve 
been all over this before. You 
know you can’t stay here alone. 
What would you do in the winter? 
Who would shovel your walks and 
carry out ashes and get your gro- 
ceries? Suppose you became ill out 
here all alone?” 

They had been all over it before. 
And then, as now, there was no an- 
swer. This lovely spot that young 
Nora and John Temple had selected 
years ago because of the view across 
the valley, and the cloudy moun- 
tain in back, and the blessed isola- 
tion, was no place for a little old 
lady approaching sixty to live alone. 
In the winter, particularly. What 
had made her think she could do 
it? 

“Jim and I have gone to particu- 
lar pains to fix up your room at our 
house,” Marianne went on. “Jim 
used to use it for an office but he 
thinks he can manage to do his 


work in the sunroom now. The 
children won’t bother you too much, 
I’m sure. We've talked to them 
about being nice to Grandma.” 

“Which, in time, will make the 
children and Jim hate Grandma 
alive,” Nora thought wryly. 

“Of course we shall expect you 
to co-operate too, dear,” Marianne 
smiled. “I’m sure you won't spoil 
the children nor interfere with our 
discipline. And you mustn’t inter- 
fere with Katie. Maids are hard to 
get these days. And of course when 
I entertain, you will be expected... 
but your room is lovely, Mother. 
You can sew and crochet and read 
and have your own little radio. ...” 

Nora felt as though a noose were 
tightening around her neck, while 
the hangman—pretty and cool and 
very sweet and feminine — sat in 
John’s old morris chair and painted 
pictures of the paradise awaiting 
her. Grandma, shut away in her 
box of a room, keeping out of the 
way. Grandma, clenching her soft, 
useless hands, while Marianne’s 
snooty maid fed them leather pie 
crust and baker’s stale rolls. Grand- 
ma, buttoning her lips and averting 
her eyes when dissension and dis- 
obedience and misunderstandings 
stalked, like fiery dragons, through 
Marianne’s home. 

Nora struggled with the lump in 
her throat. “I thought maybe I 
could manage here—at least try it 
—this one winter, and see,” she 
faltered. “I thought maybe I could 
get somebody to look after me.” 

“But who would look after you?” 
Marianne asked with sweet reason- 
ableness. 

Nora felt suddenly old and tired 
and ineffectual. She spread her 
hands apart in a little gesture of 
defeat. “I don’t know,” she whis- 
pered. 
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There was a stir at the door. “I 
could look after Mrs. Temple.” 

Both women craned to look at the 
pretty young girl standing there. 

Nora felt her heart lift, as though 
it had been pulled up by invisible 
strings. She had forgotten all about 
Ruth. But, of course! Ruth could 
look after her—and she could look 
after Ruth. She noticed that the 
necklace was finished. It was 
beautiful, too. Much prettier than 
the one at Herrold’s. It lay against 


the girl’s lovely white throat like a 
lei of blue flowers. 

Marianne turned her puzzled 
gray glance upon her mother. 
“Where—?” she began. 

“Where did Ruth come from?” 
Nora twinkled. “Why, I found 
her this morning —in my button 
bag!” 

And the two girls—the white- 
haired one and the little fifteen- 
year-old—laughed happily at Nora’s 
little joke. 





THE STREET OF YOUR LOVE 


By PauL WILHELM 


SOUGHT You, God—I found You not; 
Now, at midnight in this battered church 
I’m glad to meet You—glad to know You—God.... 


You see, through the nightmare of Hurtgen 

Across Verdun’s concrete hell 

Back over the blood-smeared Normandy hedges 
They told me You were a myth— 

And in England, too, they laughed and said, 
“This ‘God’—why, pah!—Now, a Pub’s a PLACE.” 


I believed this stuff— 


Believed in Pubs too, God, 

And gals—cheap talk—braggart ways—. 
But last night when my Buddy got it 

Out there on the Belgian plain 

I heard him speak Your Name— 

Saw him smile before he died... . 


Then we hemmed this town around 
And took it yard by yard. 


At the eleventh hour 
I crept down streets 








Where once two rows of houses were, 
Their bomb-rent structures mixed 

With heirlooms, portraits, potted plants; 
When the mortar shell burst at my feet— 
And me unscathed—! 

I knew they'd told a lie... . 


Furtive I prowled, a hunted thing, 

From the bottom of the hill 

To the top of the burning town. 

Tommy-gun in hand I stalked the jerries 
Where two machine guns had lately barked 
From a cellar’s black slit-eye. 

Then suddenly I knew a Courage not my own 
Was certain over me—for the asking—! 

I’d never taken time before 

To see the things You made—and gave. ... 


When I'd been around each corner 

Of the devastated town 

I came upon this street—“Cathedral Street”— 
Climbed the highest parapet 

Of the old Cathedral’s campanile 

And cleaned out two snipers busy there. 
Afterward, like a sparrow, 

I sat alone until I saw above me 

Through a ragged shell-hole in the roof 

Your Cross ablaze with light. 

I guess You heard me noising abroad 

The first prayer I’d ever made: 

“Excuse me, God,” I said; “I believed their lies... . ” 


Then I came down and prowled 

Where bombs, erupting ancient graves 

Like Judgment Day, had raised the dead; 

Past startled death of vine and plants 

Of a convent garden’s pillaged hush 

But for a fountain’s broken song 

For sturdy friends and true— 

Teresa, Francis, Anthony— 

And John the Baptist, Desert Boy 

Scattered beneath a bleeding tree. 

Before You’d let me see Your Face 

You led me to that desecrated place... . 

Where death rode wild among the violent 

One blazing hour before 

I groped to what was left of the house 

Where the widow lives, with the blind boy and his doves. 
The shell-pocked door was barred; so I knocked. 




















“O. K. in there?” All was still. “O. K.?” I said. 
A cry—a sob—. “Merci, Monsieur—merci—!—” 

I hugged the wall, back-trekking 

Until I came upon her casement. 

At my tap the window opened, her face appeared— 
Annette, young goat-herd of the Ardennes hills 
Dreaming dreams among the ruins, 

Her eyes full of night, and stars. 

“You—your mom—and pop—O. K.?” She nodded, 
Held up two young kid goats 

That nuzzled soft as silk. She said, 

“My pet goats kiss your hands, Monsieur... . ” 
Funny, God, in her brave look— 

The widow’s cry—the blind boy’s sob— 

I thought I saw You—heard Your Voice—.... 


Through billowy smoke that wrapped the town 

I slipped along Cathedral walls 

And crept to the great front door 

That I was afraid of before. 

At my touch the door swung open—and there— 
In shadowed darkness—a votive flame— 

Beside Your effigy—and from where You hung— 
Serene and dying—God— 

For a moment—I thought— 

I could have sworn I heard Your voice... . 


Well, there’s the signal—got to go— 
The “zero hour”—we’re moving up. 

But before I go—I want to say— 

I’m glad I met You—God—today. 

Until tonight I didn’t know 

There is a widow and a blind boy 

And an Annette dreaming dreams 

On most any street in the world— 
“Streets of Your Love,” I'll call them—God.... 
At midnight in this battered church 
Where every shadowy thing 

Is radiant with a strange kind of glory 

I guess You understand 

Why I’m not afraid now—. 

If I should come to Your Home tonight— 
God—I know You’ll be waiting there! 


Germany—March, 1945. 











WHAT HISTORY SAYS OF FLORIDA’S BEGINNINGS 


By MICHAEL 


A RECENT widely publicized 

statement by His Excellency 
Bishop Hurley of St. Augustine, that 
historians have not given adequate 
credit to the secular clergy for their 
work in Florida’s Catholic Missions, 
has much wider application than 
he gave it, though in the instance 
alleged the historians are unblam- 
able. California’s great mission 
settlements have come to some ex- 
tent into public knowledge, but 
Spain’s more strenuous and even 
more successful Christianization of 
the South Atlantic and Gulf Coast 
regions two centuries earlier is al- 
most a blank page to the American 
people, Catholics included. In the 
Florida then embracing the eastern 
half of our land, this civilizing in- 
fluence was active from the Gulf 
to the Potomac a century before 
the British entered Jamestown or 
Charleston or changed the Spanish 
Guale into Georgia; and it had so 
infused the aborigines with its faith 
and culture that a native Christian 
state was in the making before 
Wesley or Oglethorpe was born. In 
fact, Professor Herbert Bolton calls 
the eight Jesuit martyrs of 1571 
“the first settlers of Virginia,” half 
a century before the settling at 
Jamestown. 

Partisan writers and their copy- 
ists have omitted or obscured these 
Catholic achievements, verifying 
here as in England, De Maistre’s 
dictum, “history for three hundred 
years has been a conspiracy against 
truth.” Our textbook histories are 
mostly of this brand, but genuine 
American historians, men of origi- 
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nal research, have dealt honestly 
and adequately with Spain’s Chris- 
tian purpose and accomplishment 
in her far-extending Florida found- 
ings. 

John Gilmary Shea was the first, 
in his Catholic Missions (1854), 
to give thoroughly documented ac- 
counts of continuous mission work 
from Alabama to Virginia by Do- 
minicans, Jesuits, Franciscans, es- 
pecially of the religious and agricul- 
tural Indian settlements made by 
the last named throughout Georgia 
and Florida; and in 1886 he supple- 
mented this scientific record of 
Catholic foundations in his monu- 
mental History of the Catholic 
Church in the United States. Its 
scholarly character prompted Win- 
sor to seek Shea’s co-operation in 
any Catholic references contained 
in his eight-volume Narrative and 
Critical History of America, and 
his ample references to original 
sources stimulated others to enlarge 
and supplement his story of Spanish 
missions on our soil. 

Woodbury Lowery’s Spanish Set- 
tlements in the United States gave 
us, 1901-1905, the first complete and 
authentic exposition of Spain’s great 
civil and religious foundations in 
our southeastern territory, and with 
a Catholic sympathy that Park- 
man’s Jesuits in North America had 
lacked. Lowery stops at 1574, but 
meanwhile the Buckingham Smith 
and B. T. French collections of 
Spanish records were being pub- 
lished, and Dr. J. A. Robertson of 
Washington began to edit for the 
Florida State Historical Society a 
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series of translations and interpre- 
tative reproductions from Spanish 
archival sources which shed new 
and captivating light on Shea’s and 
Lowery’s expositions. Dr. Herbert 
Bolton has turned away from his 
California University expositions of 
Spanish culture in the West to re- 
yeal in The Debatable Land an ear- 
lier Catholic culture in the East 
that was more prosperous and per- 
manent. He reports some 30,000 
settled Christian converts in the 
forty-five Georgia-Florida missions 
in the century preceding Califor- 
nia’s total of twenty-one missions. 
“The missionaries spread the faith,” 
but he emphasizes that in so doing 
they civilized the natives and made 
for their preservation, in contrast 
with the methods “so characteristic 
of the Anglo-American frontier. In 
the English colonies the only good 
Indian was a dead Indian.” 

Dr. E. J. Bourne’s Spain in Amer- 
ica, the third of the twenty-nine- 
volume “American Nation” series, 
gives ampler confirmation of Bol- 
ton’s conclusions, and Verner W. 
Crane of Duke University is more 
specific than either in the contrasts 
he presents in The Southern Fron- 
tier between the methods of British 
and Spanish colonization. One para- 
graph will indicate the result of his 
scientific and objective study: 


“This frontier institution was 
maintained for religious propa- 
ganda and also for instruction in 
agriculture and the arts. Along the 
border, moreover, the missionary, 
with his soldier guard, upheld the 
authority of the distant Spanish 
king. Everywhere efforts were 
made to convert the barbarous ‘in- 
fidel’ tribes, settle them in villages 
within sound of mission bells, in- 
struct them in the Faith and in set- 


tled ways of life. In Florida, dur- 
ing the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, three mission fields had 
been developed. Despite periodic 
revolts, incursions by hostile tribes 
and, upon the coast, attacks by buc- 
caneers, these missions of Guale, 
Timucua, and Apalache (Georgia 
and East and West Florida) sur- 
vived until the Spanish Indian sys- 
tem, based upon religion and agri- 
culture, came into fatal collision 
with the English system, based sole- 
ly upon trade.” 


Father O’Daniel’s The Domini- 
cans in Early Florida pictures well 
and learnedly the labors of his 
heroic religious brethren in explora- 
tory days; but the non-Catholic au- 
thors cited record indiscriminately 
the mission builders of whatsoever 
affiliation, and these they find invari- 
ably of some religious order. So 
does Gilmary Shea. He names four 
secular priests who accompanied 
Dominicans and Franciscans in the 
De Soto expedition and there were 
some few in other ventures, but the 
only attempt at a native mission- 
ary settlement before the founding 
of St. Augustine was made by the 
Franciscans in the Luna Expedi- 
tion of 1559. Secular priests there- 
after attended only to St. Augus- 
tine’s Spanish soldiers and civilians, 
and not always to these. 

The facts as stated in the original 
records are now easily ascertaina- 
ble; yet the important publication 
referred to in the beginning of this 
article has quite a contrary bearing. 
The eloquent discourse of the Most 
Rev. Joseph P. Hurley, D.D., pub- 
lished in full in The Florida Catho- 
lic, September 14th, and in its essen- 
tial passages by the Catholic press 
the following week as wired by 
N. C. W. C., contains some extraor- 
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dinary statements that would seem 
to call for more careful considera- 
tion. 

Speaking September 8th at the 
St. Augustine Shrine of Neustra 
Sefiora de la Leche, his Excellency 
declares it “a singular omission of 
our American church history that 
suitable recognition has never been 
given to the role of the diocesan 
priest in America’s beginnings.” 
And he adds: “Of the scores of 
diocesan priests who accompanied 
the early expeditions to Florida a 
large number gave their lives for 
the extension of the Faith in our 
beloved land.” 

It is true that Catholic and non- 
Catholic historians give little ac- 
count of diocesan or secular priests 
in the early expeditions and mis- 
sions in Spanish America, but for 
the compelling reason that there 
was little they could give. There 
were no “scores of diocesan priests” 
on these expeditions, and in the 
Florida Missions there were none. 
Of the over five score names of men 
“who gave their lives for the Faith,” 
recently sent to Rome by the hier- 
archy for beatification, there is no 
diocesan priest from St. Augustine, 
nor from the Spanish Florida that 
included Georgia, the Carolinas and 
Virginia. In the list are more than 
a score of Dominicans, Jesuits, 
Franciscans, and other Religious in 
that territory. Yet in the article in 
question, Bishop Hurley refers to 
Lopez de Mendoza Crajales, the 
first pastor and vicar of St. Augus- 
tine, as “this great missionary .. . 
one of that glorious band of secular 
priests who were in the vanguard of 
the Christian conquest of America,” 
and was in fact “that unsung hero 
of the Faith in our land.” 

There is scarcely a shadow of 
evidence for such statements in 


Shea’s great documented History, 
of which Volume I. gives pages 100- 
182 and 454-478 to the Florida of 
that period. There is still less ip 
the Catholic Encyclopedia article by 
the late Father Veale, a learned his- 
torian of St. Augustine’s own dio- 
cese. Archbishop Cicognani, the 
Apostolic Delegate, took several of 
his saintly American heroes from 
the writer’s Romance of the Flori- 
das, but every one was a Religious. 

In brief these are the facts. There 
is no record that it was Father Men- 
doza who offered the first Mass at 
Nombre de Dios (Name of God), 
Anastasia Island, at Governor Men- 
endez’s first landing, September 8, 
1565, but even if he were the cele- 
brant, it is certain that he had noth- 
ing to do with it thereafter. Men- 
endez moved at once to the main- 
land to found St. Augustine, where 
he had Mendoza appointed pastor 
and vicar. But when the Jesuits, 
whom he had wanted to bring with 
him on his first expedition, arrived 
later, Menendez tried to induce one 
of them to accept the chaplaincy at 
St. Augustine. This was refused, 
though the Fathers declared them- 
selves willing to serve in any emer- 
gency, and in 1567 we find Father 
Rogel, S.J., acting as chaplain and 
pastor of Menendez’s garrison and 
of the natives at Charlotte Harbor, 
in the first chapel erected on the 
western coast. From that year to 
1572 came some fifteen Jesuits, 
who, having assisted at St. Augus- 
tine, served in residential missions 
ranging from Tegesta (now Miami) 
to St. Catherine’s, Ga. (where 
Brother Baez composed catechisms 
and religious verse in the native 
tongues), to St. Helena, S. C., and 
Fredericksburg, Va. They were the 
first white residents in all these 
places, but Father Pedro Martinez, 
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§.J., leader of the first Jesuit band 
and protomartyr of the eastern 
coast, was slain at Mount Cornelia,, 
Fla., in 1566, and Father Segura 
and his seven companions met the 
same fate at the hands of the natives 
of Virginia in 1571. These were the 
heroes of that period, and neither 
then nor later is there any record 
of mission work done by seculars 
outside of the city of St. Augustine, 
nor even there consecutively. 

The heroes thereafter, greater in 
numbers and achievement, were the 
Franciscans, who came in scores, 
and after many martyrdoms, Chris- 
tianized and civilized from 25,000 
to 30,000 Indians settled in Florida 
and Georgia. A reluctant but frank 
witness is the Quaker, Jonathan 
Dickinson, who tells how, when 
wrecked at Cape Florida, he was 
rescued by the native Christians 
and conveyed with his Quaker party 
through a score of Catholic Indian 
settlements to St. Augustine and 
thence to St. Catherine’s and South 
Carolina. He testifies not only to 
the Christian hospitality of the 
Franciscans, but to the Christian 
manners and religious observance 
of the prosperous natives, whom the 
Fathers had trained in farming and 
trades, and even in reading and 
singing the Latin chants. This was 
in 1697. From that year to 1704, 
Governor Moore and his Carolinians 
with hordes of pagan Indians mur- 
dered or enslaved Florida’s entire 
Christian population, except the 
model Catholic Apalaches who 
escaped to Mobile, and the native 
remnants protected around St. Au- 
gustine by its impregnable fort of 
San Marco. 

There the Franciscans also kept 
guard. It was they who converted 
the Indians of Nombre de Dios, on 
Anastasia Island where the first 


Mass was offered, and made them 
erect near but not on that site, a 
small chapel in wood, and later in 
stone, for the miraculous statue of 
Neustra Serora de la Leche (Our 
Lady of the Milk). The Franciscans 
had sole charge of this venerated 
shrine until the Governor destroyed 
it in 1728 because of its desecration 
by Oglethorpe’s British invaders, 
who also destroyed the Franciscan 
library of 600 classical volumes. 

The Franciscans had _ several 
chapels in city and suburbs besides 
their Central Custodia, and also a 
hospital and a school or college, 
from which Bishop Diaz Vara Cal- 
deron of Santiago de Cuba, Episco- 
pal Visitant of Florida, raised seven 
natives to the priesthood in 1674. 
Even they were not the first priests 
from our territory, for the great 
Mexican author and missioner, 
Francis Florencia, S.J.. who was 
born in St. Augustine in 1619, and 
graduated in 1642 from the same 
school in which the native priests 
were to be educated, had preceded 
them. Bishop Diaz de Velasco, a 
Franciscan, in his visitations of 
1735-1745, re-established a school 
for clerical training. Bishops and 
governors and even the king had 
failed to get secular recruits for St. 
Augustine, and the Franciscans who 
conducted eight confraternities be- 
sides two at Nombre de Dios, and 
whose churches Spaniards and na- 
tives attended, did most of the par- 
ish work in addition to their own, 
and frequently. filled the vacant 
pastorate. 

Father Marron, O.F.M., was pas- 
tor from 1594 to 1597, and contin- 
ued the oldest Parish Register in 
the country, which began January 
1, 1594, until long after Mendoza’s 
day. It was kept in excellent order 
for the next ten years by Marron’s 
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successor, Don Ricardo Artur, a 
vicar who does much more honor 
to the secular priesthood than does 
the good but very unheroic first pas- 
tor, as Mendoza’s own account re- 
veals. Regrettably I omitted Father 
Artur in The Romance of the Flori- 
das, and Shea merely enters his 
name, but I have since discovered 
his notable record. 

Richard Artur was an Irish Cap- 
tain of Engineers in the Spanish 
European wars who renounced a 
brilliant soldiering career for the 
priesthood, and he was Military 
Chaplain of Engineers when Gov- 
ernor Canzo was vainly seeking 
secular recruits for St. Augustine. 
Captain-Chaplain Artur (perhaps 
Spanish contraction for MacArthur) 
volunteered, and was appointed by 
the Bishop of Havana not only 
vicar, but Visitor General of all the 
churches, missions and friaries in 
Spanish Florida. The Franciscans, 
who rather resented secular Visi- 
tors, welcomed Father Artur, who 
labored fruitfully to the satisfac- 
tion of bishops, governor and friars 
for ten years until his death. He was 
the only secular priest of the early 
period who could have been termed 
both hero and missionary, and I in- 
tend to feature him in the next edi- 
tion of The Romance of the Floridas. 

This presentation of outstanding 
historic facts implies no disparage- 
ment of secular priests in St. Au- 
gustine’s Spanish days. Their con- 
tract was to their parish and not 
to risk of life outside of it, and they 
were entitled to a decent support 
then rarely obtainable. The Re- 
ligious had other sources on which 
to rely and other calls, with the 
result that the list of martyrs in the 
United States which, under the su- 
pervision of Bishop Gannon of Erie, 
a committee of three drew up for 


the hierarchy, inciudes 71 Francis- 
cans, 14 Jesuits (exclusive of the 
canonized martyrs of New York), 
7 Dominicans, 2 Capuchins (one 
the Irish Father Plunkett of Vir- 
ginia), 1 Sulpician, 1 Archbishop 
and 4 secular priests. This does 
not imply that the Religious were 
more zealous, but that their voca- 
tion found larger opportunities for 
martyrdom. 

As the Franciscans built on and 
beyond the Jesuit beginnings, so 
the zealous diocesan priests of St. 
Augustine in this generation have 


built far higher and wider on the . 


later missions created by the Jesu- 
its; and the venerated Bishop Pat- 
rick Barry on his decease in 1940 
transmitted a diocese proportionate- 
ly better equipped with churches 
and schools, and even a national 
college for women, than any other 
in the land. The Catholic facilities 
and monuments that the bishops 
and priests of Florida have pro- 
vided surpass its scenic and hygienic 
attractions. 

In wishing to erect a greater 
Shrine at Nombre de Dios to Neustra 
Senora de la Leche, the Most Rev- 
erend Bishop of St. Augustine is 
worthily extending the action of his 
predecessors. The Shrine was re- 
built by Bishop Verot in 1873, by 
Bishop Curley in 1918, and restored 
and furnished as a chapel by Bishop 
Barry in 1925, through the gift of 
General and Mrs. M. D. Hardin. 
The historic fact of the traditional 
devotion to that memorable statue 
of Our Lady and Child, which the 
Franciscans and the Christian In- 
dians of Nombre de Dios initiated 
and the people of St. Augustine 
cherished for three centuries, will 
be the best inducement to all our 
people to build up a National Monu- 
ment in America’s first parish to 
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her first and perpetually honored 
relic of the Virgin Mother and the 
Divine Child at her breast, the link 
and symbol of Catholic continuity. 

The continuity was maintained 
under seemingly impossible condi- 
tions, and it is almost solely to the 
secular priesthood that this, under 
God, must be credited. The Jesuits 
from Havana kept in touch with an 
Indian settlement they had founded 
at the present San Ignacio near 
Miami in 1743, but when Florida 
passed to England in 1763, the Brit- 
ish authorities violated so flagrant- 
ly the provisions for religious liber- 
ties in the treaty of cession that the 
Franciscans were virtually driven 
from St. Augustine. The only priest 
then left in all Florida was Father 
Camps, the indomitable pastor of 
the stanch Minorcan colony of New 
Smyrna, and later of St. Augustine 
when the 600 remnants of his per- 
secuted flock had bravely fought 
their way to freedom. On the re- 
conquest of Florida by Spain in 
1783, Spanish Hibernian regiments 
occupied Pensacola and St. Augus- 
tine, and their chaplains and other 
Irish priests from Salamanca re- 
established the Church’s ministry 
not only in those ancient Catholic 
centers on either Florida coast but 
in Mobile, New Orleans, Memphis 
and throughout the then wide 
Louisiana. 





These pastors stayed when Spain 
withdrew, and Father Miguel 
O’Reilly erected in St. Augustine 
the noble church, whose cathedral 
altar now displays figures of Pope 
St. Pius V. and St. Francis Borgia, 
authors and patrons of the first 
Jesuit mission at the time of Flori- 
da’s founding. Bishop Moore who 
erected those emblems, also re- 
called the Jesuits to their first mis- 
sion fields of three centuries be- 
fore; and they and other orders 
work harmoniously with a secular 
priesthood whose continuity of 
Catholic progress no praise can ex- 
aggerate. 

Gilmary Shea writes nobly in his 
preface: “The Catholic Church is 
the oldest organization in the 
United States. Her history is inter- 
woven in the whole fabric of our 
country’s annals. ... She announced 
Christ to almost every native tribe 
from one ocean-washed shore to the 
other. First to raise altars to wor- 
ship the living God . . . she alone 
can claim to be the oldest... . The 
altar is older than the hearth.” 

The sundial on St. Augustine’s 
cathedral tower carries the legend: 
Pereunt et Imputantur, which may 
be translated: “Time’s countings 
vanish, their accountings stay.” In 
the passing of four centuries Flori- 
da’s priests, Religious and Diocesan, 
have both given good accountings. 











THE CHILD THE BOOK AND THE ATOM 


By BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 


EMEMBERING duly that both 

child and book are composed 
of atoms, it is still necessary to 
mention the atom separately as a 
symbol of our times, for in this age 
of science the atom tends to get 
between the child and the book. 

After man had mastered the 
skills of language and discovered 
the art of printing, the book came 
to be regarded as the symbol of in- 
tellectual power. Today, the book 
has lost prestige as an educational 
agent. First-hand experience is 
placed above “book learning’; pic- 
tures and graphs are replacing 
words; digests are more popular 
than originals; the classics are tail- 
ored to fit the times; the humani- 
ties are neglected. We live in a 
mechanized, materialistic world, 
and not much is being written that 
has survival value. Our most con- 
spicuous success is in the field of 
journalism which in turn, be it for 
good or ill, influences nearly all 
other fields of writing, even that of 
children’s literature. 

One of the great social changes 
in the American scene during the 
last hundred years has been that 
from an agrarian to an industrial 
and scientific civilization, and the 
most significant of these changes 
has occurred in the home. When 
the home was the center of family 
life, the family reading circle was 
a general institution among literate 
people. Reading was an important 
part of living, and the love of books 
was caught rather than taught. In 
the mid-nineteenth century most 
children of educated families read 


the same classics that their elders 
were reading. Since the school 
readers were also literary in con- 
tent, children were constantly ex- 
posed to good literature. In the 
last decade of the century, however, 
the character of children’s reading 
began to change materially. More 
books were written specifically for 
young people. Moral and religious 
content declined; fairy tales, myths, 
and legends increased; nature books 
began to multiply; the influence of 
science and industry began to be 
felt. The era of “self-activity” was 
ushered in, and school readers, in 
particular, reflected the new trend, 
with informational material begin- 
ning to displace the former literary 
content. 

In the period following World 
War I., nevertheless, book-making 
for children reached a very high 
level. The growing achievements 
in science stimulated the produc- 
tion of many fine books, especially 
for boys, and much excellent biogra- 
phy appeared. In spite of a flood of 
series books, career books, comics, 
and other stereotypes, imaginative 
literature, fortunately, continued to 
hold a high place, largely because 
the unrest in European countries 
brought to our shores artists and 
illustrators of great talent, many of 
whom have continued to hold the 
line for truth and beauty in spite 
of the temptations of commercial- 
ism. That they are still popular is 
a tribute to the natural good taste 
of children when it is recognized 
and directed. 

The present situation in regard 
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to children’s literature is not that 
there are not plenty of good books 
available, but that young people 
are increasingly incapable of enjoy- 
ing them. The children of our 
yaunted atomic civilization are sad- 
ly limited in vocabularly and lack- 
ing in imagination as a result of 
constant exposure to oral or pic- 
torial presentation of material. 
They have very little apperceptive 
power to bring to the printed page. 
The rapid spread of perilously at- 
tractive pictorial magazines has had 
more effect upon reading habits 
than is generally realized. People 
think they are reading but they are 
actually just looking at pictures. 
As a consequence, they can cope 
with pictures or cartoons, with col- 
loquial speech, or “sub-standard” 
English, but find themselves entire- 
ly at a loss when confronted by 
analogy, allusion, or poetic diction. 

It is idle to blame the schools en- 
tirely for this situation. It is true 
that ill-advised methods of teach- 
ing reading in the elementary 
school and overcrowding of the cur- 
riculum with the resultant lack of 
necessary drill in fundamentals, 
have contributed to reading ineffi- 
ciency. Parents, however, must 
share the blame. Restless seeking 
for entertainment outside the home 
is characteristic of life in too many 
circles. There must be a return to 
family life with more emphasis up- 
on simple communal pleasures like 
the family reading circle, if the 
spiritual regeneration of this coun- 
try is to be achieved. Catholic par- 
ents have a very special obligation 
to set the pattern for such reforms, 
as the Holy Father has pointed out 
over and over again. 

Fortunately, not all parents are 
careless and irresponsible; there 
are always a goodly number who 


actually do buy books for their chil- 
dren, who do read to them, and who 
conscientiously seek advice in build- 
ing a family library. Such parents 
need to know something about cur- 
rent tendencies, not only in order 
to get the most for their money in 
these days of expensive books, but 
also to make such selections as will 
help their children to become 
“strong in grace and full of wisdom, 
that the grace of God may be in 
them.” 

Children’s books are divided into 
certain broad classifications. Pic- 
ture books and easy reading books 
suitable for pre-school children and 
for those in the early grades must 
be examined carefully, since in 
many instances the illustrations run 
away with the text; in other cases, 
the text is over-colloquial, unin- 
spired, and, in general, inferior to 
the pictures. The fairy and folk 
tales for the next older children 
must be watched for the same rea- 
son. Undistinguished informational 
books and realistic stories liked by 
children just past the fairy-tale age 
—even the deadly series books—are 
less likely to do harm inasmuch as 
style is not an integral part of their 
substance, as in the case of folk 
material or fiction. Parents should 
be guided, to some extent, by the 
rapidly changing vocational inter- 
ests of the children and not worry 
if the books they choose for them- 
selves seem too old for them. Boys, 
for example, can often enjoy good 
scientific books on an adult level, 
which parents would never dream 
of buying for them. 

For children up to about the age 
of twelve, book selection offers no 
insuperable problems. It is on the 
next level, that of the “young adult,” 
that the reading problem gets really 
acute. At this point the school pro- 












gram becomes so crowded that the 
child has little time to read. His 
own rapidly expanding interests 
often include dancing and music 
lessons, clubs and forums, sorori- 
ties, fraternities, teen canteens, and 
athletic pursuits. Homework, espe- 
cially in social studies, is heavy 
enough to eat up any reading time 
that might be available. Studying 
is done to the accompaniment of 
the radio and punctuated by tele- 
phone conversations. One aspect of 
the whole situation, in which par- 
ents should be especially concerned, 
is the way in which commercial in- 
terests have built up the “teen age” 
into a thriving industry at the ex- 
pense of the moral, spiritual, and 
intellectual welfare of children with 
growing minds and bodies. An ex- 
amination of the advertising pages 
of the daily paper will show that 
it is sweaters, skirts, cosmetics, 
costume jewelry, drum-majorette 
equipment, band uniforms, and 
song-hit recordings versus educa- 
tion. Books are not even men- 
tioned. One large advertisement 
pictured in a newspaper recently 
was captioned: For cocktails or your 
most important date—and the sizes 
were 9-15! 

For the Catholic parent, there is 
one book category other than those 
mentioned and that is the specifi- 
cally Catholic book, usually writ- 
ten by a Catholic author and on a 
Catholic theme. There has been 
tremendous improvement in this 
field since the day when such books 
were merely pious, innocuous, and 
wholly undistinguished stories of 
good little boys and girls or dull 
chronicles of the saints. The Catho- 
lic parent of today has a wide field 
from which to choose, but he would 
be very unwise if he were to stock 
his children’s library with Catholic 
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books alone. The ancient folklore 
and mythology and the best of cop. 
temporary literature belong to Cath. 
olic children, too. 

Among the current picture books 
for the littlest ones is The Stay, 
Came Down, by Regina J. Woody 
and Rafaello Busoni (Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $2.00). Children will 
love the pictures, sixteen of which 
are in full color, and grown-ups, it 
is hoped, will heed the scarcely. 
concealed moral. A good many 
writers apparently hope to reach 
the parents through the children. 
Munro Leaf’s last offering, Let’s Do 
Better (Lippincott. $1.50), purports 
to be for ages “5-up,” but the reader 
would have to be pretty well up 
from five before the concepts set 
forth would have much effect. It is 
a question whether or not small 
children get very clear pictures of 
democracy or of any other abstrac- 
tion when it is presented to them 
at too early an age. In any case, 
if someone gives Junior Let’s Do 
Better for Christmas, Mother and 
Dad will undoubtedly read it. 

My Mother Is the Most Beauti- 
ful Woman in the World (Howell, 
Soskin. $1.50), in spite of the 
cumbersome title, is a thoroughly 
charming book. The Russian folk 
tale, retold by Becky Reyher, with 
gay colored pictures by Ruth Gan- 
nett, illustrates through the story 
of Varya, a little peasant girl who 
is lost and seeking her mother, the 
Russian proverb: “We don’t love 
people because they are beautiful, 
but they seem beautiful to us be- 
cause we love them.” It is a de- 
cidedly satisfactory book for the 
whole family. 

Evelyn and the Fish (Hyperion 
Press, distributed by Duell, Sloan 
& Pearce. $2.00) is a picture book 
about an elephant and a goldfish, 
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written and illustrated by F. H. 
Chrestien, born in India, but now 
living in this country. The in- 
genious pictures are superior to the 
text, but the combination is not 
worth two dollars. Artie and the 
Princess, however, a tale about an 
enchanting small princess and a 
most beguiling baby dragon, with 
story and pictures by Marjorie Tor- 
rey (Howell, Soskin. $2.00) is 
practically a must. One of the 
loveliest books of the year, with 
true and rare humor in both text 
and pictures, it will be read and re- 
read by the whole family. Shadow 
Castle, by Marion Cockrell (Whittle- 
sey House. $2.00), intended for 
children of fairy-tale age, is not 
quite so successful. It has humor 
and amusing situations, but prob- 
ably on account of the too obviously 
contrived names of the characters, 
the story fails to create the authen- 
tic fairy tale atmosphere. The 
quite satisfactory illustrations are 
by Olive Bailey. The Viking Press 
offers this fall Secrets, a particular- 
ly delightful book of poems about 
the good things of God’s world, by 
Jessie Orton Jones, with engaging- 
ly “different” pictures by Elizabeth 
Orton Jones ($2.00). 

Among the best of the contempo- 
rary books are those intended to ac- 
quaint American youth with the 
customs of other lands as well as 
with regional customs of their own 
country. They take many forms: 
picture books, folk tales, biography, 
fiction, and purely informational 
material. Children need to read 
many such books, sympathetically 
but honestly written, if the nations 
of the world are to live peacefully. 
The first books of the kind to ap- 
pear in this country were super- 
ficial and misleading. People of 
other nations were always “quaint” 
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and “picturesque” characters. The 
best books of today stress the like- 
nesses rather than the differences 
between races and nations and 
point out the common brotherhood 
of all the children of God. 

The Very Good Neighbors, by 
Irmengarde Eberle (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $2.00), is not one of the 
best of the crop, but it is a pleasant 
little story of a Mexican family and 
their pride in the house they build 
out of odds and ends obtained from 
their American neighbors in a Texas 
village. The pictures by Flora 
Nash DeMuth are adequate. Petar’s 
Treasure, by Clara Ingram Judson 
(Hougton Mifflin Co. $2.00), is the 
last one in the series including They 
Came from Sweden, They Came 
from France, and They Came from 
Scotland. In this story, “they” 
came from Dalmatia, and a thor- 
oughly interesting tale it is of Petar 
Petrovich, and his family who came 
from a little fishing village on an 
island off the coast of Dalmatia all 
the way to Biloxi, Mississippi. Go- 
ing to school to learn English, work- 
ing and saving to help his father 
buy a fishing schooner, and in be- 
tween, hunting for pirates’ treasure, 
Petar makes a very appealing fig- 
ure. The book is not only rich in 
good, sturdy family affections and 
loyalties, old-world good manners 
and kindliness, but it has sufficient 
plot to hold the attention to the 
end. The spirited illustrations by 
Ursula Koering are very effective. 
Maura Laverty’s Gold of Glanaree 
(Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50) 
with black and white drawings by 
Betty Morgan Bowen, is a delight- 
fully readable Irish story with a 
mystery slant that will please 
twelve-year-olds and older people, 
too. If there be any who still be- 
lieve that Ireland is inhabited chief- 
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ly by pigs and pipe-smokers, let 
them read Gold of Glanaree and be- 
come acquainted with the real Ire- 
land. Sigrid Undset has compiled 
a new collection of Norse stories 
which she calls True and Untrue 
and Other Norse Tales (Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.50). Once upon a time 
there was a poor couple who lived 
in a wretched hut, far far away in 
the wood.” With a sigh of satis- 
faction, the true lover of folk tales 
settles down to read. If the middle- 
aged children have books like this 
to read, the comic-strip influence 
will be very much weakened. These 
stories are good for reading aloud, 
and Catholics will find both in 
this book and in Maura Laverty’s 
an unobtrusive but solid back- 
ground of the faith. Frederick T. 
Chapman drew the black and white 
illustrations for True and Untrue 
while under fire somewhere in 
Italy, where he was serving as an 
ambulance driver with the Ameri- 
can Field Service. The Mitchells, 
written and illustrated by Hilda 
van Stockum (The Viking Press. 
$2.50) is a particularly fine story 
for middle-aged children and for 
their parents who will recall with 
something between a smile and a 
sigh some of the happenings of the 
war years. 

The past year has been prolific in 
books for boys, particularly books of 
the informational type. Sky High- 
ways by Trevor Lloyd, Canadian 
Consul in Greenland (Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $2.50) is sub-titled 
“Geography from the Air” and takes 
the reader from Washington, D. C., 
to Brazil, Africa, India, Siberia, 
Alaska, and back home again. Live- 
ly colored illustrations, maps, and 
diagrams are contributed by Arm- 
strong Sperry. This Is the Navy, 
by Critchell Rimington (Dodd, 


Mead & Co. $2.75) is a graphic 
and dramatic story of the United 
States Navy, illustrated by numer. 
ous fine official photographs. Boys 
and their fathers will find it fasci- 
nating. Whisper Flight is an ex- 
citing tale by Lt. Col. John B. Stan- 
ley, well known as a writer of boys’ 
stories (Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00). 
Air-minded older boys will enjoy 
this story of airborne engineers in 
Central Burma. 

A good book in the romantic tra- 
dition that older girls will like, as 
well as boys, is Emeralds for the 
King, by Constance Savery, with 
drawings by Victor Dowling (Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2.00). It is 
well written and holds the attention 
with mounting excitement and mys- 
tery. A Bird in Hand, by Anne Mol- 
loy (Hougton Mifflin Co. $2.00), is 
a more or less ordinary story about 
boys’ interests, in a Maine setting. 
The wash and charcoal illustra- 
tionstions by Mary A. Reardon are 
competently done. John R. Tunis, 
who can always be depended upon 
for a readable story, gives us this 
year A City for Lincoln (Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $2.00). Basketball, 
politics, juvenile courts, and other 
ingredients go to make up a junior 
novel on a democratic theme for 
older boys. It is not mere captious 
criticism to assert that Mr. Tunis 
could achieve the same effects with- 
out the use of near-comic-strip 
phrases such as “gonna” and 
“kinda.” They distinctly weaken 
his style. Another book with Lin- 
coln motivation is Henry’s Lincoln, 
by Louise A. Neyhart, illustrated by 
Charles Banks Wilson (Holiday 
House. $1.50). The drawings carry 
the spirit of the narrative, based 
upon the Lincoln-Douglas debate at 
Freeport in 1858, better than the 
rather stereotyped rustic conversa- 
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tion. High school social studies pu- 
pils will probably enjoy the incident 
more than the middled-aged chil- 
dren for whom it is evidently in- 
tended. 

The well-known biographer, An- 
dré Maurois, presents a fine study 
of a great American in Franklin: 
The Life of an Optimist (Didier 
Publishing Co. $2.50). Enhanced 
by the excellent color drawings of 
Howard Simon, this book is a real 
addition to a child’s library. An- 
other beautiful example of book 
making is Leighton Barret’s adap- 
tation of Cervantes’ The Adventures 
of Don Quixote (Alfred A. Knopf. 
$3.00). The inspired drawings of 
Warren Chappell take one back to 
the immortal Tenniel and Alice. 
Many a grown-up who has always 
been planning half-heartedly to 
read Don Quixote and find out 
about those windmills will really do 
so when he sees this text. It is well 
worth the price, and Catholics will 
not forget that Cervantes belongs to 
them. 

A perfectly beautiful book, diffi- 
cult to classify, is Rock Crystal 
(Pantheon Books. $2.75). Trans- 
lated from the hundred - year - old 
German of Adalbert Stifter, and 
rendered lovingly into distinguished 
prose by Elizabeth Mayer and 
Marianne Moore, this Christmas 
tale is a book lover’s book no mat- 
ter what the age of the reader. 
Probably older girls would enjoy it 
most. The illustrations by Josef 
Scharl are satisfying and appropri- 
ate, except that the artist’s treat- 
ment of the human eye leaves some- 
thing to be desired. Also for older 
girls is Martha Gwinn Kiser’s Sylvia 
Sings of Apples (Longmans, Green 
& Co. $2.00) with decorations by 
Margaret Ayer. The setting is ear- 
ly nineteenth century, the story 
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about a girl who wants to write 
poetry and who eventually meets 
some of the great writers of her 
day. Some of the characters hard- 
ly ring true, but the book gives a 
good picture of the customs of that 
period. One of the latest in the long 
series of currently popular career 
books, is Adele de Leeuw’s With a 
High Heart (The Macmillan Co. 
$2.00) which introduces girls to the 
job of Librarian. It is competently 
written and entertaining for four- 
teen or fifteen-year-olds, but again 
unnecessary phonetic transcriptions 
of colloquial speech such as “kinda” 
and “sorta” are found, and it is dis- 
concerting to see expressions like 
“dammit” creeping even into chil- 
dren’s books. 

In the field of specifically Catho- 
lic books, Sheed & Ward offer New 
Siz O’Clock Saints, by Joan Wind- 
ham, with Caryll Houselander’s 
pleasingly decorative black and 
white drawings ($1.75). The au- 
thor has a distinct gift for picking 
out unusual saints and making 
them seem very human. It is to be 
hoped that she has a good reason 
for her lavish use of capital letters 
for they must be a sore trial to 
teachers whose lot, at best, is not a 
happy one. Our Lady’s Feasts, by 
Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P., with 
pleasant silhouettes by the author, 
would make good spiritual reading 
for the teen-aged girl, especially one 
who suspects that she has a voca- 
tion ($1.50). An unusual and 
charmingly written book is Our 
Lady Goes a-Maying, by Mother 
Mary Paula Williamson, a Religious 
of the Cenacle, with illustrations by 
Herbert M. Townsend (St. Anthony 
Guild Press. $1.00). It concerns 
the story of an ancient statue of 
Our Lady, known as the Black Ma- 
donna, and how a carved wood scep- 
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ter came to be placed in the Lady’s 
hand after she had come from far 
away South America to a little 
English church. The whole family 
will like it. An unusual and inter- 
esting book which is promised for 
Christmas by this publisher is 
The Adventures of the Red Crosse 
Knight, by Sister Mary Charitina, 
B.V.M., illustrated by Jeanyee Wong 
($3.00). This new version of Ed- 
mund Spenser’s moral allegory is a 
distinguished piece of book-making 
enhanced by excellent drawings in 
seven colors. It is perhaps fair to 
say that the author, in her desire 
to present the truths of the allegory 
in form intelligible to the modern 
child, has gone almost too far in 
her loose paragraph design. The 
children who would be likely to 
read this book ought to become our 
writers and they need the best pos- 
sible patterns for their unconscious 
imitation. 

The Summer Jerry Never Saw, by 
Neil Boyton, S.J. (Longmans, Green 
& Co. $2.00), with decorations by 
Robb Beebe, is another of the good 
stories of Catholic Boy Scouts, 
which Father Boyton’s experience 
as Troop Chaplain has helped him 
to write. It is a lively and friend- 
ly story, this time featuring a blind 
Scout. Mary Fabyan Windeatt’s 
Children of Fatima (The Grail 
Press. $2.00), which originally ap- 
peared in The Rosary and The 
Grail, is a very readable version of 
the increasingly popular story of 
the Blessed Virgin’s appearance to 
the three little Portuguese children 
in 1916. Gedge Harmon has made 
quite charming line drawings for 
the book which will be enjoyed by 
boys as well as girls. The Story of 
Jesus, told by Catherine Beebe, 
with pictures by Robb Beebe (Bruce 
Publishing Co. $2.00), is confus- 


ingly similar to the Macmillan Story 
of Jesus, with illustrations by Maud 
and Miska Petersham ($2.50), 
which came out last year. It is g 
case in which you can take your 
choice. In the Petersham book the 
text is from the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine Edition of the 
New Testament, and the colorful 
illustrations are authentic as to cos- 
tume and setting, since the Peter- 
shams have made a special study of 
that period. In the Beebe book the 
story is retold in simplified English, 
and the four-color pictures, aug- 
mented by several black and white 
drawings, create perhaps a more 
modern impression of the holy 
story. Either book is a fine addi- 
tion to a small child’s library. 
One other book which appeared 
late in 1944 deserves especial atten- 
tion because of its beauty and im- 
portance. It is One God, by Flor- 
ence Mary Fitch (Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard. $2.00), a member of the 
faculty of Oberlin College. The 
subtitle, “The Ways We Worship 
Him,” indicates the nature of the 
content. This lovely book contains 
the story of the three chief religions 
of America, the Jewish, the Catho- 
lic, and the Protestant in the order 
named which is obviously chrono- 
logical. The treatment of each is 
authentic and, as one Catholic au- 
thority put it, “scrupulously fair.” 
The information given includes the 
history of each religion, a brief ex- 
planation of the chief doctrines and 
a description of the most impor- 
tant customs, rites, and observ- 
ances, the whole greatly enhanced 
by the beautiful photographs illus- 
trating important sections of the 
text. Those in the Catholic section, 
for example, include pictures of St. 
Peter’s in Rome, St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral in New York City, an Easter 
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Mass, the Holy Thursday repository, 
children at Confession, a Christmas 
Crib, a parochial school room, and 
numerous others secured from the 
Maryknoll Fathers, the Liturgical 
Arts Society, the publicity depart- 
ment of the Archdiocese of New 
York, and other Catholic sources. 
One God is recommended as an 
especially attractive gift book just 
as interesting to the adults in a 
family as to the children. 

Pope Pius XII. is a man of his 
age. No pope has ever made greater 
use of scientific invention than he, 
but he would not have us mistake 
the part for the whole. The child 
is more important than the atom. 
A well-known literary critic com- 
ments that the scientific appeal as 
a sole reliance lacks more than a 
little adequacy where human rela- 


tions are concerned; another ob- 
server of the contemporary scene 
points out that Americans are 
“doers and goers” rather than “sit- 
ters and thinkers.” Because he be- 
lieves that without constructive 
thinking, people will revert to all 
the old pre-war futilities and forget 
the will to peace, the Pope advo- 
cates the kind of reading that en- 
genders thinking. The restless par- 
ents of restless youth would do well 
to consider these truths, to realize 
that behavior patterns including 
reading habits, are established in 
the home; and to heed the Holy Fa- 
ther’s urgent warning that a nation 
is strong only when “family life is 
orderly and flourishing and when 
the young are accustomed to look 
up to it, honor it, and love it as a 
holy ideal.” 


THE INNKEEPER SPEAKS 


By JEANNETTE A. VAN LOAN 


IGHT after night I dream this dream, 
And again as I sit in the sun. 
Over and over the same dream, 


Never any but one: 


The night is black; the wind blows raw. 

I hear a hesitant knock at the door. 

Busy with bedding and feeding a crowd 

Already too big and much too loud 

For one small inn, I shake my head 

Before the words are really said: 

“Have you room,” asks the man, “where two can rest?” 
Deaf to their need, I never guessed 

There was a Child whose unvoiced cry 

Would haunt my dreams till the day I die. 











CANADA AND NATIONAL UNITY 


By P. H. CassELMAN 


ANADA’S problem of national 
unity is referred to commonly 
as a racial dispute although it is 
not really one technically speaking. 
However, Canada has a racial prob- 
lem, in fact it could be considered 
to have several racial issues, all of 
relatively minor importance. Japa- 
nese migration on the British Co- 
lumbia coast is one of these, the 
position of the Canadian Indian is 
another. National solidarity in 
Canada is being shaken at its very 
roots by a much greater factor of 
disunity, a factor stemming from 
the differences between the two 
main elements of the population, 
the one, English-speaking and 
the other, French-speaking. Both 
groups are of the Aryan race. There 
are no characteristic physical dif- 
ferences between them. They vary 
only in questions of acquired habits. 
Apart from regional or sectional 
disunity with a geographical origin, 
which is common to both our 
countries, Canada’s main ethnical 
conflict is radically different from 
that which we find in the United 
States. The United States has a 
genuine and a major racial problem 
to cope with. The Canadian scene 
can be likened more properly to the 
dual populations found in Belgium 
and Switzerland. 

However, one factor is common 
to all ethnical conflict whether it 
be racial, cultural, linguistic, eco- 
nomic or geographic in derivation, 
it is that misunderstanding and in- 
tolerance are at the root of it. And 
education in all of its forms is the 
only instrument which can bring 


about better understanding and tol- 
erance. 


Canada’s problem of national 
unity is one of basic attitudes and 
of language. The differences be. 
tween the two main groups reside 
in their religion, in their language 
and culture and in their outlook on 
life, on government, on war and 
peace, on liberty, on international- 
ism and on education. 

It would be inaccurate to assume 
that these factors of disagreement 
can be distinctly separated. On the 
contrary, they are interlocking and 
interacting but particularly so for 
the French-Canadian minority. In 
French Canada religion and lan- 
guage are rolled into one. This is 
so true that a non-Catholic French 
Canadian is ostracized and not rec- 
ognized as a true French Canadian 
by the majority of his compatriots. 
Moreover, owing to the religious 
homogeneity of this minority group 
the influence of religion in every 
phase of its life is very pronounced. 
Catholicism is a driving and a posi- 
tive force in French Canada. This 
has been said by some observers to 
be a result of clericalism. But, this 
is not so. What appears to be cleri- 
calism is but a manifestation of re- 
ligious homogeneity. 

The remaining element of Can- 
ada’s population is not of the one 
faith. It is a melting pot of some 
forty religious denominations. If 
religion meant as much to each de- 
nomination as Catholicism does to 
French Canada this majority group 
would be seriously divided. How- 
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ever, such is not the case. To the 
greater number of English-speaking 
Canadians, religion holds but a sec- 
ondary place. It is not a positive 
force or at least is not as all- 
embracing. 

The fact that the French Cana- 
dian is of Latin blood and tempera- 
ment intensifies the importance of 
philosophical and religious princi- 
ples in his way of living and in his 
outlook. The Latin mind gives 
great prominence to principles. It 
believes in a strict code of moral 
and social ethics. It is very logical 
in reasoning. It does not fluctuate 
and is not easily changed. 

On the other hand, the Anglo- 
Saxon mind thinks more in terms 
of expediency than of basic prin- 
ciples. It is not as logical in rea- 
soning. It fluctuates with events. 
But it is more practical particularly 
from the immediate point of view. 

The Anglo-Saxon mind can more 
easily adapt itself to a change in 
conditions since it has fewer fixed 
principles to account for. On the 
contrary, the Latin mind, even 
though it can see further ahead in 
its process of logical reasoning, has 
greater difficulty in coping with an 
immediate problem because of the 
rigid code of principles to which it 
adheres. This is my own opinion, 
but I believe that we have here at 
least one of the main reasons why 
the Latin peoples have revolutions 
while the Anglo-Saxons solve their 
crises by evolution. 

We find the basic differences in 
attitude between the two ethnical 
origins reflected in the Canadian 
scene. The French Canadian has 
an affinity for the arts, history, lit- 
erature, philosophy and the abstract 
sciences. His educational system 
and occupational interests are per- 
meated with this outlook. The 





Anglo-Canadian is inclined toward 
the applied sciences and toward 
careers in business or in trade. The 
Anglo-Canadian is materialistic, 
free thinking, fact-appreciative and 
practical. The French Canadian 
is spiritual, principle-appreciative, 
dogmatic and idealistic. 

It is no wonder then that the two 
groups react differently when faced 
with the same problem. They do 
not look upon events in the same 
perspective. They see different 
sides of the same issue. Take Rus- 
sia for example. The Anglo-Cana- 
dian when observing the Russia of 
today is immediately impressed by 
its material progress and by its mili- 
tary accomplishments whereas the 
French Canadian is shocked by its 
curtailment of personal liberty, its 
persecution of religion and by its 
threat to the private property sys- 
tem. 

The Gallup polls of the Canadian 
Institute of Public Opinion which 
are regularly prepared, repeatedly 
bring out cleavages of opinion be- 
tween the two groups on the issues 
studied. It is only when we possess 
some knowledge of the background 
of the two peoples involved that we 
can understand why such differ- 
ences of opinion prevail. 


War ordinarily has the effect of 
welding a nation together. How- 
ever in Canada the opposite has 
taken place. Since many of the is- 
sues which divide our two peoples 
such as compulsory military serv- 
ice, conscription for overseas serv- 
ice, provincial rights, and many 
others were connected directly with 
the war, Canada is now divided 
more than ever before. 

But all wars would not have had 
this result. I am convinced that 
had Canada been attacked savagely 
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as the United States was at Pearl 
Harbor the resulting war would 
have brought our people closer to- 
gether. But Canada had no Pearl 
Harbor. 

It was the peculiar circumstances 
of World War II. which were re- 
sponsible for a widening of the 
breach between the two main groups 
of the Canadian population. The 
fact that Canada unprovoked, de- 
clared war a few days after Great 
Britain, appeared to the French 
Canadian as a denial of Canada’s 
autonomy and sovereignty. To him, 
Canada’s declaration was too auto- 
matic and precipitate to be consid- 
ered as an act of a free nation. 
Rightly or wrongly, the inference 
then was made that our country’s 
participation was mainly for the 
defense of the interests of Great 
Britain and of the Empire. How- 
ever, this attitude on the part of 
French Canada was not a new one 
but only the intensification of the 
view previously held. 

In fact, the attitude of both ele- 
ments of the Canadian population 
toward Great Britain and the Em- 
pire did not change in essence on 
account of the war but the circum- 
stances of the war gave the attitudes 
a new emphasis. The war brought 
old and opposing views to a new 
head. 


It is claimed by some observers 
of Canada’s problem of disunity 
that general bilingualism is the 
only solution. Personally (and I 
am bilingual) I do not share this 
view. Even though I admit that it 
would be an ideal state of affairs in 
certain respects, I believe the goal 
to be utopian and undesirable from 
other angles. The crisis in Anglo- 
French Canadian relations is too 
near at hand to warrant diverting 


our time and energy to an unat. 
tainable solution. 

I am confident that it would suf. 
fice if most of our educators and in. 
fluential personalities were bilip. 
guists. These persons could aget 
as interpreters between the two 
groups. Moreover the bilingualism 
must not be one-sided. The results 
of the last Canadian census (1941) 
established that approximately 334 
of the French Canadians spoke and 
read both languages while only 
about 4% of the remaining popula- 
tion could speak French. The fact 
that so many French Canadians are 
bilinguists is not due to greater 
initiative but is rather a result 
of circumstances and environment. 
The French Canadian lives in an 
English-speaking world. The Eng- 
lish-speaking element, on the other 
hand, can get along very well except 
possibly in a few Quebec commu- 
nities without any knowledge of 
French. Those English - speaking 
Canadians who have mastered the 
French language have done s0 
mainly through an academic, or 
cultural interest. 

And of the two motives, necessity 
versus culture, the former is un- 
doubtedly much the stronger. It 
alone suffices to explain the great 
variance in the ratio of bilinguists. 
But in any event, this does not alter 
the fact that the French Canadian 
part of the population does to a 
great extent speak both tongues. If 
an extension of bilingualism is to 
do any good the major unilinguist 
part of the Canadian population will 
have to shoulder its proper share of 
the burden and with perhaps a new 
motive in view, that of national 
unity. If national unity is worth 
preserving and if we agree that 
moderate bilingualism is one of the 
ways of preserving it, then by all 
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means let us foster bilingualism. 
Let us promote it in all of Canada 
put particularly in those communi- 
ties and in those influential groups 
where it does not seem to establish 
itself as a matter of necessity and 
of course. 


No Canadian institution of higher 
learning has recognized national 
unity as one of the problems com- 
ing under the scope of its jurisdic- 
tion. However, one university— 
the University of Ottawa—offers a 
series of courses in both French and 
English. As a matter of fact bilin- 
gualism has been its educational 
policy since its foundation. But in 
no institution is the problem being 
seriously approached. Complacency 
and evasion of the issue are the gen- 
eral rule. 

In my own opinion the universi- 
ties could play a substantial part in 
the bettering of Anglo-French rela- 
tions in Canada if, first, the prob- 
lem were acknowledged as partially 
their responsibility and second, if 
it were then attacked scientifically 
and with determination. The fol- 
lowing are some of the methods 
they could employ: 

The organization and intensifica- 
tion of both student and professor 
exchanges between the English and 
French speaking universities. 

A greater use of the practice of 
inviting visiting professors. 

The establishment of a depart- 
ment of racial or ethnical relations 
in each university. 

The compulsory teaching of both 
languages in all institutions with 
particular emphasis on the conver- 
sational aspects of the secondary 
language. 

Intensified collaboration between 
the universities and the non-aca- 
demic adult education agencies with 





regard to the problem of national 
unity. 


Owing to the flexibility and 
adaptability of adult education, for 
the present, it will have to assume 
the greater share of the burden in 
improving Anglo - French relations 
in Canada. The curricula and teach- 
ing methods of both our primary 
and secondary schools are too rigid 
and of too long a standing to be 
changed quickly and in time to 
meet the crisis due to occur in 
this present post-war period. Adult 
education facilities therefore will 
have to be relied upon for this enor- 
mous task. 

Fortunately, this work has al- 
ready begun. The National Film 
Board, The Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, The Canadian Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, The Cana- 
dian Institute of Public Affairs and 
other agencies are devoting atten- 
tion to Canadian unity. 

But the war has given rise to so 
many tasks of an educational na- 
ture, that the time and effort of 
adult education agencies must be 
widely scattered. The most impor- 
tant task of all naturally was that 
of winning the war on the home 
front by keeping the people con- 
scious of their duties and responsi- 
bilities toward ultimate victory. An 
almost equally essential job is to 
pave the way for post-war rehabili- 
tation and reconversion by awaken- 
ing the Canadian population to the 
fact that the many problems result- 
ing from the end of hostilities will 
not solve themselves but will de- 
mand the co-operation of every 
citizen. 

Since our adult education facili- 
ties are already overtaxed I do not 
believe that under the circum- 
stances much more could have been 
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done to alleviate the problem of na- 
tional unity. However, I venture to 
trace the following plan of action 
which can be effected toward that 
end once time and circumstances 
permit: 

The establishment of a National 
Bon Entente League whose pur- 
pose would be to foster national 
unity. 

The publishing of an interesting, 
valuable and regular bulletin or 
magazine having a bearing on the 
problem of national unity. This 
would properly be one of the func- 
tions of the above league. 

The organization of a special na- 
tional committee within the Cana- 
dian Association for Adult Educa- 
tion whose specific purpose would 
be the improvement of Anglo- 
French relations in Canada. 

The organization of provincial 
chapters of the Canadian Associa- 
tion for Adult Education with a 
French and an English section in 
each and a committee similar to the 
one above but on a provincial level. 

The establishment of regional 
and of city councils of the Associa- 
tion with a French and an English 
Section and a relations committee 
where necessary and practicable. 

The co-operation of adult educa- 
tion agencies with the Canadian 
Universities in the work of im- 
proving Anglo-French relations in 
Canada. 


Canada’s problem of national 
unity although severe and of long 
standing is not insurmountable. As 
in every other problem of democ- 
racy its solution lies in the degree 
of effort that the people themselves 
display toward that end. Up to the 
present time the most active per- 
sons have been the enemies of na- 
tional unity. They travel from 


coast to coast telling one side and 
then the other what it wants to hear 
and not what it should hear. Ags aq 
result, prejudices are intensified in. 
stead of being abated and the gap 
which keeps us apart is being wid- 
ened continuously instead of being 
narrowed. 


However, there are two hopeful 
aspects of the problem. The one is 
that if our real and objective edu- 
cators take an active hand in the 
matter, relations are bound to im- 
prove. The other is, that in contrast 
to the American situation it is not 
strictly a racial problem. Promi- 
nent and ineffaceable physical char- 
acteristics do not enter into the 
Canadian picture. In the United 
States no amount of education can 
make the color line disappear, nor 
bridge completely the gap between 
the two conflicting groups, whereas 
in Canada the basic differences be- 
tween the two peoples are questions 
of acquired habits. In this case, 
education, given time can go to the 
root of the trouble and eradicate its 
very cause. 

However, one thing is certain, na- 
tional unity even in Canada will not 
establish itself as a matter of course. 
A policy of evasion and of neglect 
on the part of our educators and 
educational institutions will only 
aggravate the situation. Prejudices 
sometimes disappear if left com- 
pletely alone. But in Canada cer- 
tain opportunists are not letting 
these prejudices lie dormant. They 
are exploiting them to the limit for 
their own selfish advantage. Some- 
thing must be done to counteract 
their efforts. The goal should be 
not to destroy nor to assimilate 
each other but to try and develop a 
spirit of understanding and of tol- 
erance between our two peoples. 
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A BUNNY A CHILD A TIGER LILY AND SOME TRUTHS 


By MARIA 


his New Hampshire collection, 

Robert Frost includes a poem, 
“4 Fountain, A Bottle, A Donkey’s 
Ears and Some Books,” chuckling 
perhaps at the confusion of poetry 
lovers on finding such an unusual 
assortment of objects, animate and 
inanimate under one broad and hos- 
pitable roof. However, for the mo- 
ment at least, poetry is not our con- 
cern, but the above title recalls to 
mind the confused specimens which 
advanced theorists in child psychol- 
ogy choose to employ in the presen- 
tation of so-called sex information 
to our bewildered offspring; only a 
trile more bewildered no doubt 
than those who would be their self- 
appointed instructors. The ordi- 
nary layman begins to feel that chil- 
dren cannot be informed of the su- 
preme creative experience without 
benefit of bunnies, kittens, baby 
birds, pets, butterflies, flowers and 
other inhuman and unhuman pro- 
totypes. 

Sinclair Lewis so delights in cyni- 
cism or sarcasm that he cannot re- 
sist it whether it contributes to the 
continuity of his plot, or is merely 
a barb relished for its own sake. 
Some of these sallies are in doubt- 
ful taste, but in It Can’t Happen 
Here Fascism is sidetracked while 
Sissy and her father ride in on a 
personal problem. The middle-aged 
parent is outraged by his daugh- 
ter’s sophisticated attitude and 
blurts out: 


“Sissy! Have you by any chance, 
any vaguest notion of what you’re 
talking about, or think you're talk- 


KINGSLEY 


ing about? Of course —and per- 
haps we ought to be ashamed of our 
cowardly negligence—but I, and I 
don’t suppose your mother, have 
taught you so very much about sex 
and...” 

“Thank heaven! You spared me 
the dear little flower and its sim- 
ply shocking affair with that tough 
tomcat of a tiger lily in the next 
bed — excuse me —I mean in the 
next plot. I’m so glad you did. 
Pete’s sake! I'd certainly hate to 
blush every time I looked at a gar- 
den!” 

“Sissy! Child! Please! ...” 


But Sissy may well be excused for 
her honesty if not for her lack of 
good breeding. Perhaps the way of 
pets, kittens, bunnies and baby 
birds is the natural path to enlight- 
enment, but in human relationship 
the act is not only natural but su- 
pernatural. That this supreme uni- 
fying experience can become a part 
of ordinary human existence, that 
a miracle can happen, and become 
as common as death, and as un- 
commonplace would seem to be 
proof enough of a presiding Deity, 
divine and wonder-working. 

If we accept the act as merely 
a repetition of what occurs in the 
animal kingdom, we are failing 
miserably in pointing out to our 
children what makes intercourse 
between married adults superlative- 
ly beautiful, and sets it forever 
apart from lust. To be sure we 
cannot talk of this experience in a 
matter of fact manner, as so many 
psychologists urge. Reproduction 
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is a divinely created creative proc- 
ess and is neither matter of fact, 
nor matter for casual conversation 
any more than is a fragment of pure 
poetry or a moment of exquisite 
music. It is marriage; it is a sacra- 
ment: To speak lightly of it is 
sacrilege. 

The wise Mr. Frost points out in 
another of his poems that there is 
“A Time to Talk.” Because there 
is, and because lectures on sex are 
so frequently ill-timed, they arouse 
curiosity rather than awe, and cre- 
ate conflicts and confusions which 
rush in and take the place of a com- 
paratively harmless ignorance. If 
we would reveal sanctities, we must 
establish a spiritual communion 
between our listeners and ourselves. 
Then a whisper can be heard. A 
wise man does not shout secrets to 
the multitude. 

Unfortunately sex is too frequent- 
ly treated as a new hobby and the 
neophyte cannot withstand the 
evangelical urge. An instance from 
real life is an example: In a certain 
school the principal reported indig- 
nantly that several parents had ob- 
jected to a course of lectures on sex 
which he had ordained for the ele- 
mentary grades. It later developed 
that the doctor who had instructed 
the children was a sexual pervert 
who had schemed his way into the 
Boy Scout organization and had 
subsequently been chosen as health 
adviser in the school system. To 
be sure this is an isolated instance, 
but exceptions prove the rule and 
warn the over-zealous that in mat- 
ters of sex, a little learning is a very 
dangerous thing indeed, and may 
well inflict permanent injury. 

Before we allow a man to advise 
us on our physical welfare, we re- 
quire that he become an acceptable 
doctor by reason of long and care- 


ful preparation, rigid examinations, 
and adequate experience. But the 
pseudo - psychologist with a few 
chapters of mental hygiene to his 
credit rushes in and tramps into 
grotesque shapes the delicate sensi- 
bilities of our children, or of unen- 
lightened adults. 

Another fault which leads to con- 
fusion and the dissemination of 
half-truths is the way in which edu- 
cators by a strange paradox, treat 
high school students as children 
and elementary school children as 
adults. For the moment we are not 
concerned with the adolescents, but 
with the children in the lower 
grades. Despite the progress which 
has been made, educators would 
frequently seem to forget that their 
charges are children. 

Any true sense of continuity is 
an adult perception. Children have 
little background into which they 
can fit new experiences. For them 
the moment is of supreme impor- 
tance. A minute of unhappiness 
completely destroys their equi- 
librium. Only gradually does an 
individual add one experience to 
another, and so build up a philo- 
sophical background which makes 
it possible for him to accept new 
experiences in proper perspective. 
The adult instructor must bear in 
mind that a child has no adequate 
conception of time, and no balance 
for weighing the relative value of 
new concepts. Granted, that as all 
psychologists assert, children have 
a tremendous curiosity, it does not 
necessarily follow that they are 
equally curious about all types of 
experiences. The mystery of “Who 
makes the peoples?” as one seven- 
year-old put it, may crowd out of 
children’s lives for a time all other 
curiosities and interests if the ques- 
tion is not delicately handled. 
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If one reveal too suddenly to an 
inexperienced child the whole truth 
concerning reproduction, the mean- 
ing comprehended by the child may 
be as misleading and mendacious 
as the stork story, or the legend 
that children grow on bushes. The 
actuality of birth is more mysteri- 
ous, more marvelous than any fairy 
tale the most imaginative and em- 
barrassed parent might fabricate. 
Few parents expect a baby to face 
the phenomenon of death, but the 
new pseudo-scientists would plunge 
a seven-year-old into the amaze- 
ment of birth with at least a figura- 
tive shout. The hushed voice is not 
for death alone; birth is its brother 
and likewise requires reverence. 


Many valuable books furnish vo- 
cabulary, and suggest approach, but 
each child must be considered indi- 
vidually on the basis of his knowl- 
edge and temperament. It would 
seem to me that for the most part 
instructive texts fail to make a 
sharp distinction between animal 
reproduction and the human act. 

With divorce rampant, and the 
whole significance of monogamy 
obscured by neurotic complications, 
sentimental best sellers, and anti- 
inhibitionists, why is not sex in- 
struction linked with its ultimate 
consummation; the union of one 
man with one woman? Why start 
with bunnies, baby birds and pup- 
pies, and let the child work his way 
up to man? Why not begin with 
the supernatural significance of the 
miracle of reproduction, its spirit- 
ual qualities; and the co-operation 
of man with God in a mystery be- 
yond man’s comprehension? The 
realist will hasten to interpose that 
the relationship need not have these 
spiritual implications; but it is fair 
to interrupt the interruption by de- 





claring that in this matter as in 
others, it is the ideal which we wish 
to hold up to our children. In pre- 
senting this ideal, parents might 
likewise feel more constrained to 
make of their marriage the divine 
institution which God created, and 
Christ sanctified. 

If sex were taught spiritually, 
numerous difficulties would be 
obviated, and individual problems 
would merge into an _ ultimate 
whole. Recently over a radio pro- 
gram a mother and daughter dis- 
cussed the disciplining of a young 
child who ran naked into the pres- 
ence of a group of elderly visitors. 
The mother, a representative of the 
older generation, recommended cor- 
poral punishment; the daughter, an 
apostle of the new psychology, 
would in no way shame the child, 
but would explain to him that with- 
out clothes he would have no place 
to store his marbles and other small 
treasures, and would in conse- 
quence feel sadly in need of some 
sort of raiment. Obviously both 
mother and daughter would wrong 
the child. No child should ever be 
punished for conduct he does not 
know to be unacceptable, but the 
explanation volunteered by the 
daughter, though motivated by ad- 
vanced psychology, is as antiquated 
as falsehood. 

If we are working steadily toward 
the goal of presenting marriage in 
its most beautiful and sublime con- 
summation, we can go hand in hand 
with our children from infancy to 
maturity. The naked child can be 
made to comprehend that his body 
is his own, a gift from God, ex- 
quisitely personal, a beautiful secret 
for him to keep. The adolescent, 
prompted by new and inexplicable 
urges, is inclined perhaps to dress 
extremely, and to kiss as fancy dic- 
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tates. This adult child can be made 
to comprehend, however, that ulti- 
mate happiness depends upon the 
union of one man with one woman, 
and this ideal can mold and guide 
earliest relationships. 


But let us go back to “A Time to 
Talk.” It is proper timing which 
makes any experience acceptable 
and significant. No competent 
teacher would attempt to present a 
poem without building around it a 
contributing atmosphere. The es- 
tablishment of any actual rapport 
between parent and child requires a 
parent who has lived up to ideals, 
and who knows when to present 
them; and again like a good teacher, 
he must be convinced of the beauty 
he is attempting to present. This 
requires more of a parent than 
commonplace living, a course in 
child training, or a cursory glance 
at a book of information. At the 
present time the weakness of in- 
structors in many fields is a blind 
dependence upon formulas and sys- 
tems. Technical training is an in- 
disputable asset, but a real teacher, 
and the same holds for a success- 
ful parent, must have a personal- 
ity of sufficient depth and breadth 
to supply the material. His best 
source of information is his own 
integrity. 

This discussion does not attempt 
to present detailed solutions. There 
is no one solution. However, a 
parent who has experienced the 
supreme unifying experience of 
marriage in its highest sense should 
feel awe perhaps, but not embar- 
rassment in presenting suitable as- 
pects of it to his child. It is up to 
the parent to reveal only as much 
as the child is able to grasp with- 
out overwhelming his other experi- 
ences. In our present chaotic 
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world, balance is of supreme im. 
portance. 

When the very small child first 
asks, “Where did I come from?” 
equally successful parents might 
respond differently. There is no 
formula. A Catholic child knows 
of God. A parent might well ex- 
plain that God loves all creatures, 
particularly little children; that he 
wants people to love Him and to 
love each other; and that if a man 
and a woman love each other 
enough, he lets them have children. 
But God cannot take care of each 
child Himself, so He plans a mother 
and a father for each one. With 
this suggestion, the child comes to 
realize his place in the family, and 
can gradually comprehend why he 
must be disciplined as well as 
clothed and fed. His parents are 
rearing him for God. This is not, 
I think, a too ideal presentation of 
the idea, though it requires that the 
parents live in harmony so that the 
relationship between father and 
mother does not belie the explana- 
tion. 

When the child reaches the age 
at which he can comprehend repro- 
duction, he will possess a spiritual 
background into which he can fit 
the physical act without doing vio- 
lence to his earlier conceptions; 
there need be no emotional upset. 
He has a spirituality which can ab- 
sorb this new physical experience. 

By the very simplicity of the con- 
cept, the union of one man with one 
woman is ultimate and perfect. To- 
ward this supreme ideal we should 
lovingly guide our children. Our 
strength lies not in techniques, but 
in the perfection of our own lives 
as husbands and wives. There lies 
the firm foundation for instruction. 
Thus only, do we lead not only our 
children, but ourselves to God. 











~ 








The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FaituH. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





WOMEN OF THE OXFORD MOVEMENT 


HE centenary of the conversion 

of the greatest figure of the 
Oxford Movement, the future Car- 
dinal Newman, seems an appropri- 
ate time to call attention to a little 
known group, the women converts 
of the movement. In 1897 that inde- 
fatigable pioneer in the interests of 
women, Bessie Parkes Belloc, hon- 
orable mother of an honorable son, 
herself a convert, protested, “no- 
body has paid any particular atten- 
tion to the part played by the wives, 
the sisters, and the daughters of 
the men [of the Oxford Movement] 
whose names are household words 
among us for praise or blame, 
though upon them fell largely the 
burden and the heat of the day.” 
Though in the half century which 
has passed since then, many of the 
social reforms which Mrs. Belloc 
advocated have been put into effect, 
the story of these women still re- 
mains relatively unknown. 

Even a casual investigation shows 
them to have been so numerous and 
so elusive that to tell the complete 
story of their glorious share in the 
movement were hopeless. Some of 





them must remain tantalizing names 
on the pages of Gorman’s Converts 
to Rome and Kirwin Browne’s An- 
nals of the Tractarian Movement. 
To others, a casual reference ap- 
pears in the correspondence of 
better known people. Concerning 
many whose names are doubtless 
writ large in the Book of Life 
there remains scarcely an earthly 
record; in the available informa- 
tion concerning even the best known 
there are annoying gaps. Except 
in the case of Harriott Pigott, eccen- 
tric “Woman of Fashion of Shrop- 
shire,” as one of her published 
works identifies her, none of the 
private papers of these women are 
on deposit in any research library. 
Many letters which Newman re- 
ceived from women and the replies 
which he sent to them are preserved 
at the Birmingham Oratory. 

There were indeed the women of 
the clergymen’s families, wives like 
Mrs. Thomas Allies and Mrs. W. G. 
Ward, who far from being puzzled 
or regretting their husbands’ de- 
cisions, saw the light before them 
and chafed at their delay; sisters 
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like Emily Bowles who, when her 
brother Frederick was received in- 
to the Church on the same day as 
Newman, had already been a Catho- 
lic for over a year; sisters like 
Elizabeth Lockhart who waited sev- 
en years to follow her brother Wil- 
liam into the Church, meanwhile 
becoming an Anglican sister of St. 
Mary and Superior of their commu- 
nity at Wantage. 

But there were others like Fanny 
Margaret Taylor, the Crimean nurse 
who was to be foundress of the 
Poor Servants of the Mother of God, 
a self-supporting order dedicated to 
the service of the poor which for 
the first time made it possible for a 
dowerless English girl to fulfill her 
vocation without leaving her own 
country, and her patroness Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton. Of the latter 
Newman wrote: “Since I have been 
a Catholic I have looked upon her 
with reverence and admiration for 
her saintly life. A character and 
mental history such as hers make 
her a fit representative of those 
ladies of rank and position in so- 
ciety who, during the last half cen- 
tury, have thought it little to be- 
come Catholics by halves, and who 
have devoted their lives and all they 
were to their Lord’s service.” To 
this group belonged Augusta Theo- 
dosia Drane who in her Anglican 
days called attention to the incon- 
sistencies of the High Church group 
in the pamphlet The Morality of 
Tractarianism and as Mother Fran- 
cis Raphael, O.S.D., gained fame as 
a poet and a scholar. Lucy Glad- 
stone was the sister of the Prime 
Minister; there are the two Scottish 
noblewomen, the widowed Mar- 
chioness of Lothian, who defied the 
guardians of her children for con- 
science’ sake, and the Duchess of 
Buccleuch, who in becoming a Cath- 


olic endangered her own position as 
Mistress of the Robes to Queen Vic- 
toria and her husband’s as Lord 
Privy Seal. Many others who must 
be nameless are also among the 
large number in whose homes there 
was no Catholic influence and for 
whom the road to Rome was lonely 
and difficult. 

Nor less to be honored, for they 
were criticized, not only by mem- 
bers of their own families and their 
friends, but by many of the clergy 
of their own Church, even while 
others were encouraging them, were 
those brave women who founded 
and who became members of the 
Anglican sisterhoods, the formation 
of which was a significant outcome 
of the Movement. These communi- 
ties became for many, half way 
houses on the road to Rome. Some- 
times it was as individuals, occa- 
sionally it was as a community that 
they continued the journey until 
they reached their final destination. 

While W. G. Ward was appeal- 
ing to the intellectuals of the Estab- 
lished Church in The Ideal of a 
Christian Church and Newman was 
making clear the Catholic point of 
view in the Grammar of Assent and 
Discourses to Mixed Congregations, 
these women through their philan- 
thropic work and their popular 
writing were bringing Catholic ex- 
ample and Catholic truth to thou- 
sands whom the brilliant dialec- 
ticians would never have reached. 
Of the men, only Manning seems to 
have appealed to both the masses 
and the classes. The convert wom- 
en and the members of religious or- 
ders, Anglican and Catholic, serv- 
ing their fellowmen for the sake 
of Christ won the gratitude and 
admiration of the poor in the Lon- 
don districts of Soho, Poplar and 
Tower Hill. Often they joined 
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friendly admonition and spiritual 
instruction and comfort to their 
corporal works of mercy. Readers 
in many walks of life to whom 
philosophical and theological treat- 
jses would have no meaning could 
understand the longing for confes- 
sion and forgiveness as exemplified 
by Lady Georgiana Fullerton in 
Ellen Middleton, could be moved by 
the accounts of the English mar- 
tyrs in Mother Mary Magdalen’s 
Tyburn, could be stimulated to 
right conduct by the moral tales of 
Emily Bowles. Readers who could 
not be induced to undertake New- 
man’s Apologia or Allies’ A Life’s 
Decision might discover amid the 
country squire settings of Mother 
Francis Raphael’s two novels Lady 
Glastonbury’s Boudoir and Aroer 
the reasons for conversion to the 
Catholic Church and for accepting 
the life of a religious. 

Many of these women had close 
personal contact with Newman. 
One was Mary Rosina Giberne, a 
family friend of long standing who 
undertook the trying task of bring- 
ing to England the Italian women 
witnesses against the infamous Dr. 
Achilli when he brought a libel suit 
against the future Cardinal. An- 
other was Emily Bowles, to whom 


during a period of disappointment 
and misunderstanding he wrote, 
“You are one of my faithful friends 
and I am always grateful to you.” 
A side of this supposedly austere 
priest not generally known is shown 
in a letter inclosing five pounds 
sent to Miss Bowles on another 
occasion. After stipulating the 
amount to be used for a charitable 
project in which she was interested, 
he continued, “As to the rest, I wish 
it to go into a special kind of char- 
ity, viz., in the instrumenta, as I 
may call them and operative meth- 
ods of your own good works,—that 
is, not in meat, and drink, and 
physic or clothing for the needy, 
but, if you will not be angry with 
me, in your charitable umbrellas, 
charitable boots and all the wear 
and tear of a charitable person who 
cannot, without such wear and tear, 
do her charity.” 

With some although he never met 
them, he carried on a correspond- 
ence. Still others were entirely un- 
known to him. Yet it is safe to say 
that none of them, in her spiritual 
life, was entirely removed from his 
influence, as certainly there was no 
seeker for truth who was not in- 
cluded in his prayers. 

RoseMArY A. WHITE. 


-— 
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THE TREASURE HOUSE OF ROME 


ety on a cloudy November 
morning in 1933, a fellow stu- 
dent at the American Academy in 
Rome took me for the first time to 
the world famous Vatican Library: 
Bibliotheca Apostolica Vaticana. 
Leaving the American School of 
Classical Studies at eight o’clock, 
we made our way via the Porta San 
Pancrazio and the Passeggiata Mar- 





gherita through the Monte Giani- 
colo park. En route we saw the 
equestrian statue of Garibaldi and 
the more spectacular one of his 
wife Anita mounted upon a rearing 
steed and brandishing a baby in 
one hand a revolver in the other! 
I recall also the crumbling remains 
of Tasso’s Oak, and the Light 
House presented to the Eternal City 








by the Argentine Republic—which 
appeared oddly out of place on its 
eminence above the Tiber. 

Thus by slow degrees we came to 
the Citta del Vaticano, and upon 
presentation of a student’s tessera 
—a card of admission authenticated 
by the bearer’s photograph—were 
duly admitted to this separate and 
independent realm with its private 
coinage, its official postage stamps 
and its quaintly uniformed Swiss 
guards. 

I was initiated into the simple 
but effective device for checking my 
coat and hat and at the same time 
safeguarding the property of the 
library. First I exchanged my 
tessera for a key to a locker. Then, 
after depositing my outer garments 
there, I proceeded up the stairway 
to the reading rooms. Here the key 
is surrendered as the price of ad- 
mission. Upon departure the en- 
tire procedure must be repeated, in 
reverse. 

It is not the purpose of this ar- 
ticle to describe the Vatican Library 
or its treasures. It is well known 
to be one of the most renowned and 
important in the world, and par- 
ticularly rich in ancient and valu- 
able manuscripts of the classics of 
ancient Greece and Rome. Natural- 
ly a student of classical antiquity in 
Italy must familiarize himself with 
this notable source of all our knowl- 
edge of the past. Well over 50,000 
manuscripts are to be found here. 

In the realm of ancient literature, 
the archetype is today as extinct as 
the great auk. That very fact adds 
to the fascination of the study of 
the antecedents and the ancestry of 
the great books which constitute a 
priceless heritage from the brilliant 
cultural eras of the past. The 
classical student inevitably starts 
on his journey toward education 
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and enlightenment by painfully 
pushing his way through the thorny 
thickets of grammar. But once he 
has reached the broad highway of 
literature, he is intrigued to dis. 
cover that there are many tempting 
by-paths in the vast realm of classi- 
cal philology. One may make a 
delightful detour into such adjacent 
fields of interest as ancient history, 
a study of the public life of ancient 
Athens or of Rome, or of the every- 
day ways of human existence in an- 
tiquity as preserved for our infor- 
mation not merely in museums but 
in such startling legacies from the 
past as Pompeii, Herculaneum or 
Ostia Antica. There are also inter- 
esting excursions into more highly 
specialized fields of knowledge, 
such as numismatics, epigraphy or 
palaeography. 

So we come back once more to 
the Vatican Library. It is, after all, 
in books that literature is preserved. 
But “books, too, have their desti- 
nies.” And more important than 
the modern edition is, of course, the 
ancient source of the work: the 
spoken, or dictated, or hand-written 
original. Hence the value of at 
least some acquaintance with the 
predecessors of the book. 

In the Vatican Library I was 
privileged to meet Monsignor Pel- 
zer, who showed me his new manu- 
script catalogs, and later Monsignor 
Tisserant, the Librarian. By their 
courteous permission I undertook 
the study of an interesting early 
work of St. Jerome: his Vita 
Malchi Monachi Captivi, written in 
the year 390. It purports to be a 
record of the story told him by the 
aged monk whom he had met in 
the desert of Chalcis during the 
years 374-379, when he lived there 
as a young man. It is a thrilling 


tale, admirably adapted to serve 
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as‘the scenario for a modern mo- 
tion picture. 

That it has always been a favor- 
ite work is evident from the fact 
that there are 302 copies of the Life 
of Malchus still extant in manu- 
script form. Thirty-five of these 
are'to be found today in the Vatican 
Library. As it is relatively short— 
a dozen printed pages in Hurter’s 
edition—it seemed to afford exactly 
the opportunity I needed for actual 
contact with ancient manuscripts of 
a not too well-known work. 

To the uninitiated it may appear 
a hopeless task to endeavor to de- 
termine which of two ancient manu- 
scripts more faithfully represents 
the readings of a lost original—the 
archetype. And the science of 
palaeography, like many another 
branch of learning, seems to delight 
in employing a technical vocabu- 
lary—apparently designed to mys- 
tify rather than to enlighten. There 
is much talk of uncial and minus- 
cule, of palimpsest and stichometry, 
of folios, recto, verso, codex, diplo- 
ma, mellum and cursive. But the 
matter resolves itself into a careful 
comparison of the extant or avail- 
able documents, and the application 
of common sense principles of rea- 
soning. For instance, of two vari- 
ant readings the less intelligible is 
generally to be preferred as proba- 
bly the original: for no copyist 
would change the text of a manu- 
script in order to make it more dif- 
ficult. We have here no dark mys- 
tery, no process of divination. The 
chief qualities needed by a good 
palaeographer are- excellent eye- 
sight, unfailing patience, and the 
infinite capacity for taking pains. 

Consider, for example, the prob- 
lem presented by the thirty-five 
manuscripts now in the Vatican 
Library containing copies of the 





life of Malchus. They come from 
half a dozen different collections. 
The dates of transcription range 
from the eleventh to the fifteenth 
century. They vary greatly in size, 
legibility and beauty, and state of 
preservation. Naturally some of the 
most attractive in appearance are 
less important than a few more 
ancient and battered specimens. 
The manuscript catalogues afford a 
starting point for the student, as 
they contain interesting descrip- 
tions and facts of importance fre- 
quently supplied by the scribe who 
copied the book. So, for example, 
we find the following statement in 
a manuscript of the Codices Vati- 
cani Latini (No. 5257): “Tran- 
scribed and illuminated by the hand 
of me, Feliciano da Verona, on my 
own personal initiative, in the year 
of Christ 1460 in the month of Janu- 
ary.” We are immediately trans- 
ported in thought to the times of 
the boyhood of Christopher Colum- 
bus as well as to the country of his 
birth. America had not yet been 
discovered when Feliciano painted 
the rubrics of this particular codex. 
But we recall regretfully the date 
of composition of the work by St. 
Jerome, in 390, more than a thou- 
sand years earlier. 

These thirty-five manuscripts 
represent, then, a wide distribution 
in time and in space. Fourteen of 
them were transcribed in the eley- 
enth or twelfth centuries. Other 
things being equal, these should be 
the most valuable of the entire 
group now assembled in the Vati- 
can Library. 

It is, of course, unnecessary to 
compare an entire manuscript with 
the selected standard. Suitable test 
passages may be selected. Proper 
names are most subject to corrup- 
tion in the process of transcription. 
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Lacunae—that is, omissions—in the 
text constitute a basis for grouping 
individual manuscripts into fami- 
lies. So a stemma, a family tree, 
may be built up. Thus eventually 
it may be possible to separate the 
more reliable from the less re- 
liable, the less authentic, extant ex- 
emplars. 

In this particular instance, eight 
brief passages from various parts of 
the text of the Life of Malchus 
served me as a basis for discrimi- 
nation. It was ultimately possible 
to divide the thirty-five manuscripts 
into two large groups: two main 
lines of descent. Thirteen are 
more or less closely associated 
with one twelfth-thirteenth century 
manuscript (Vat. lat. 5411). Twen- 
ty-one show a relationship to the 
remaining eleventh and twelfth cen- 
tury codices in the group. Further 
investigation indicates that these 
older manuscripts (those dating 
from the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies) may themselves be sepa- 
rated into three categories. Thus 
the thirty-five manuscripts exam- 
ined may be reduced to four prin- 
cipal types. 

It is, of course, true, that thirty- 
five manuscripts out of 302 known 
to be extant in various parts of the 
world may seem to be an inadequate 
amount of material on which to base 
conclusions. Yet these thirty-five 
are themselves representatives of a 
wide distribution, as has been seen. 
Suppose all the others in the world 
had been lost or destroyed. It 
would then be necessary to work 
with these alone. And the results 
obtained are none the less true be- 
cause based on a relatively small 
number of manuscripts. 

The first edition of St. Jerome’s 
Life of Malchus the Captive Monk 
was that by Migne in the great series 


known as the Patrologia Latina, 
The most recent critical edition to 
be published was that of Vallarsi 
(Venice, 1766-72). H. Hurter’s edi. 
tion of the work appeared in 1885, 

As already indicated, the Vita 
Malchi is a dramatic recital of an 
adventurous life. From the open- 
ing words of the biography itself: 
“There was in that place a certain 
old man called Malchus (a name we 
might translate into Latin as 
*‘King’), a Syrian by nationality and 
speech,” to the moral at the close, 
“a man dedicated to Christ may 
die, he cannot be vanquished,” there 
is not a dull sentence. It is a tale 
that deserves to be better known. 

To be sure, palaeography is not 
interested primarily in content. Yet 
it was a stimulus to have so charm- 
ing a story as the corpus vile of 
scientific research. 

My studies in the Vatican Library 
continued until March 24th, the 
date on which I collated the last 
manuscripts. I was given permis- 
sion to have certain of them photo- 
graphed in whole or in part, and to 
publish some unusual illustrations 
contained on one of them in con- 
nection with a monograph on the 
work as a whole. 

This treasure house of Rome af- 
fords unparalleled opportunities 
for scholars from all over the world 
to study the ancient sources of our 
modern civilization, and to hand on 
to posterity some of its garnered 
wisdom. It is from the great think- 
ers of the past that our present age 
may take new courage and hope for 
the future. 


“And this bequest of wings 
Was but a book. What liberty 
A loosened spirit brings.” 


CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW. 
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THE DRAMA 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


BALLET TRIUMPHANT 


, there is still a fairyland to be 
reached by subway, a fairyland 
where beauty and gaiety have their 
own enchantments. The gateway there 
is now closed to New Yorkers till the 
springtime but it will soon open in 
other cities that the Ballet Theater may 
visit. Markova as Juliet seems the 
same distillation of poetry that Mary 
Garden personified in Melisande. I 
had dreaded to see Nora Kaye’s Juliet 
but that was because I hadn’t fully 
appreciated the full measure of Miss 
Kaye as an artist. She is also a lovely 
Renaissance creation. Kaye is a Vero- 
nese maid afire with a noble passion 
for Romeo Montague. Markova is the 
essence of all pure love, incandescent 
—almost impersonal. Kriza, who had 
taken over the role of Romeo since 
Hugh Laing’s resignation for a musi- 
cal comedy engagement, has not the 
intensity of Laing’s personality but 
Kriza is a dancer who is dancing his 
way to the top rank, full of enthusiasm 
and keen for hard work. He has the 
leading part in three new ballets be- 
sides taking over Laing’s role in Lilac 
Garden and as Romeo. 

Two of the four new ballets are 
dramatic; two are dance suites, one 
modern, one classic. The classic is 
Graziana, inspired by Mozart’s Con- 
certo in G Major for violin and orches- 
tra, and John Taras, one of the com- 
pany’s character dancers, is choreogra- 
pher. Graziana is danced before a blue 
background in classic costume and 
with an agreeable freedom of design. 
Nora Kaye and Alicia Alonzo have a 
gay perfection in their flashing solo 
and the very tall Diana Adams brings 
the softness of moonlight after the sun- 
lit Allegro. It’s not easy to make a pure- 
ly classical ballet continuously inter- 
esting for the audience but Taras has 
brought out the contrast in mood be- 
tween the allegro and adagio of the 
violin solo and has caught the spirit 


of graciousness in the eighteenth cen- 
tury music. 

Interplay, by Jerome Robbins, au- 
thor of the famous Fancy Free, was 
first presented in Billy Rose’s Concert 
Variety last spring to a Concertette by 
Morton Gould, when the background 
was a drab stretch of beach at an 
amusement park and the realistic cos- 
tumes of the boys and girls made a 
story seem imminent. Now it is 
framed in strips of daring colors by 
Oliver Smith, and Irene Sharaff has 
dressed both girls and boys semi- 
fantastically in black practice tights 
with brilliant sleeveless smocks. Clas- 
sic steps are danced in a thoroughly 
modern mood with even some jazz 
and stunts interwoven. It has a very 
artful though seemingly simple flow 
of movement and is fast, jolly, in- 
gratiating and co-operative. Harold 
Lang in Robbins’ own role and Janet 
Reed and Kriza enter completely into 
the spirit of playfulness. 

Of the dramatic ballets, On Stage is 
an original story by the choreogra- 
pher, Michael Kidd, who has created 
a Chaplin role of a Handyman for 
himself. On the second night, unfor- 
tunately, Kidd had a bad ankle and a 
younger dancer, Tobias, took over the 
Handyman’s part on a few hours’ no- 
tice and combined it with his own 
part of a boy who played the piano 
which was essential for the score. His 
success proved the company’s versa- 
tility and good morale. On a bare 
stage, cleared for rehearsal—bright- 
ened by some clever touches by Oliver 
Smith, a Little Girl in Pink (Janet 
Reed) appears for a ballet audition 
but is too frightened to dance. She 
and the Handyman watch the company 
rehearse and are then inspired to try 
a dance together. The Little Girl does 
so well without an audience that the 
Handyman beckons back the Ballet 
Master (Taras) and she is at once ad- 
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mitted to the company. The Handy- 
man is left alone again with his mop. 
The weakness of the ballet is that it 
begins with complete realism to the 
extent of some spoken lines and a 
lighted pipe—then leaps into the par- 
ody of the company rehearsal — of 
“The Captive Princess and Her Hero” 
—retreats into classicism with the 
serious Pas de Deux of the Princess 
(Kaye) and her Hero (Kriza) and 
glides into fantasy with the Pas de 
Deux of the Little Girl and the Handy- 
man. The musical score which com- 
bines all these features is by Norman 
dello Joio. 

The Gift of the Magi, O. Henry’s 
famous story, has now been trans- 
lated into a ballet pantomime by Simon 
Semenoff with music by Michael Foss 
and extremely clever sets by Raoul 
Pene Du Bois. It opens on a snowy 
street scene with Christmas shoppers 
and then shows the modest interior 
of the young couple’s home where the 
wife is washing her long, long hair. 
Sad because they have no money to 
spend on Christmas, the wife sells her 
hair to buy a chain for her husband’s 
watch and he sells the watch to buy a 
comb for her hair! There is an effec- 
tive interlude at the jeweler’s when a 
Spanish lady tries on the coveted 
comb but charming and gay as are 
Kaye and Kriza as the young lovers 
neither the music nor the choreogra- 
phy make it possible for them to con- 
vey the force of O. Henry’s last lines 
about his “two foolish children who 
most unwisely sacrificed for each 
other the greatest treasures of their 
house. But in a last word to the wise 
of these days, let it be said that of all 
who give gifts, these two were the 
wisest. Everywhere they are the 
wisest. They are the magi.” 

The Gift of the Magi received the 
least favorable reviews but if its clos- 
ing dance can be strengthened, I be- 
lieve it will remain in the repertoire. 
The most finished and perfect of the 
four new ballets is Interplay. 

Bluebeard and The Fair at Soro- 
chinsk are flawless fairytale entertain- 
ment especially with Dolin as guest ar- 
tist, and Balanchine’s Apollo Musagete 
is an important revival, revealing 
Eglevsky as a great classic dancer. 
Kaye, Alonzo and Fallis were the three 
muses of Dance, Mimicry and Poetry 


who come to inspire the newborn 
God. In their white “tutus” and with 
their intricate Balanchine involutions 
they personify the nineteenth cen. 
tury interpretation of Greece — for. 
mal, chaste and elegant, the delicate 
imposition of form upon Apollo’s soar- 
ing lyre. It is one of the great mo- 
ments of classic ballet when together 
they all mount Parnassus. But I con- 
fess it requires transcendent devotion 
to the classic ballet to watch the virile 
Eglevsky, decked out in petals, as the 
Spectre de la Rose in Fokine’s inter- 
pretation of Gautier’s poem, leaping to 
Weber’s waltzes. 

The audiences which have crowded 
the Metropolitan for six weeks prove 
that the ballet is a thoroughly modern 
and contemporary art. The sign of its 
health is that it is drawing its inspira- 
tion from the world in which we live. 
It is breathing beauty into the com- 
monplace. Even if Tudor and Laing 
and Robbins have listened to the 
Broadway siren, the younger dancers 
have caught their inspiration. S. Hurok 
has developed a company not un- 
worthy of his ideal, Pavlova. 


THE RED MiLtL.—I didn’t see it in 
1906 and I didn’t particularly want to 
see it in 1945. That was my mistake 
because The Red Mill is still good en- 
tertainment — funny, melodious and 
decent. Some people may have 
thought the world was pretty hard- 
boiled in 1906. Perhaps it was but 
Montgomery and Stone didn’t cater to 
the sophisticated and they had a large 
public. To the amazement of the re- 
viewers, some of that same public 
seems still to be alive and buying tick- 
ets. The Red Mill is a hit—not be- 
cause of its sets, costumes or ballets but 
because it has too often forgotten fun- 
damentals — good songs and comedy. 
Victor Herbert must have had a spon- 
taneous pleasure in composition which 
gives his songs freshness today. When 
Edward Dew—a former screen cow- 
boy-hero—sings “Every Night Is La- 
dies Night With Me,” he captivates the 
audience with his voice and rhythm. 
Odette Myrtil is also popular but, of 
course, the backbones of the show are 
Eddie Foy, Jr., and Michael O’Shea in 
the shoes of Montgomery and Stone. 
Both Foy and O’Shea come direct from 
Hollywood but have had careers since 
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they were children. And what a musi- 
cal there is in the real adventures of 
the Seven Little Foys who toured the 
continent of America for forty weeks 
a year, had a bear for a mascot and 
always invited the priest to sit in on 
rehearsals when their Father showed 
signs of a rising temper and language. 
Foy and O’Shea are neither strident, 
suggestive nor oggling. They are just 
happily, uproariously foolish and they 
seem to want everyone else to enjoy 
the fun of being funny with them. 
There is also good dancing by Charles 
Collins, husband and dancing partner 
to Dorothy Stone, the clear-sighted 
producer of The Red Mill. No one 
else guessed it was the time for it.—At 
the Ziegfeld. 


SevEN Mrrrors.—It was created by 
a class in play production under a 
well-known author at the Immaculate 
Heart College of Los Angeles and 
proves the imagination latent in the 
student body as well as the excellence 
in producing possibilities achieved by 
an experimental group like the Black- 
friars. It is certainly an auspicious 
opening for their fifth season. 

Seven Mirrors, symbolizing not too 
clearly, the Seven Sorrows of Our 
Lady shows in seven episodes how 
women all over the world may work 
together for the Kingdom of God. A 
great cross lies inclined at an angle 
on the stage and provides different lev- 
els for the ingeniously contrived ac- 
tion. The episodes, presented with- 
out intermission, are introduced by 
the Madonnas of Warsaw, Leyte, Mex- 
ico, Lourdes, New York, Berlin. Franz 
Werfel, learning a lesson in faith at 
Lourdes, was one of the best and the 
crowded bus in the Bronx and the 
First Aid Center in Leyte, very effec- 
tive. Berlin was confusing because it 
introduced symbolism, and the Polish 
women, dying at a barricade, followed 
by a dance at an American college, 
missed fire. The highly decorative 
backgrounds, painted by Edward Run- 
yon, and projected on the drop from 
the stage, were the focus of interest 
and the Staging did great credit to 
Denis Gurney. Unfortunately the cos- 
tuming of the Madonnas was pure 
patchwork. 

The handicap of Seven Mirrors is 
that the idea is too far ahead of the 
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script. It calls for a T. S. Elliot; and 
is at its best when the writing is sim- 
plest. A college theater is its native 
frame and it will be fascinating to 
hear the different details of produc- 
tion from the groups who place it on 
their program. Los Angeles has set a 
new standard. 


THE GIRL FROM NANTUCKET.—It’s in 
the noisy class of musicals — much 
brass and ugly jokes. Howard Bay 
has provided some unimaginative sets 
of Nantucket’s wharf and museum and 
the marine aspect is supposedly en- 
hanced by a ballet of the Sea, a Whale 
and a Whaler. The story concerns a 
young architect who tries to paint a 
mural in Nantucket to be near the girl 
he met when working as a house 
painter and together they sing the 
best song “I Want to See More of 
You.” There have often been worse 
musicals but none more consistently 
inept.—Now closed. 


TuHeE Secret Room.—This thriller by 
Robert Turney, who once paraphrased 
Aeschylus, has real thrills but takes 
off from too completely a false start 
when a moribund old _ psychiatrist 
brings a psychopathic Italian refugee 
from Dachau to be a Mother’s Helper 
in a colleague’s family. This would be 
a lunatic act in itself, even though the 
old man hadn’t realized that Dr. Bev- 
erly had just been called by the Army 
or that Leda, since the Nazis took her 
baby, had manic-depressive tenden- 
cies, but he is also senseless enough 
to tell her that he has written down 
her case history in a notebook. Leda 
is intelligent enough to understand 
that, once her story is known, no one 
would put her in charge of small chil- 
dren so she smothers the old dotard 
and hides the fatal notebook. No one 
suspects that Leda has hastened the 
old doctor’s expected heart attack and 
during Major Beverly’s absence, she 
becomes so passionately devoted to 
the children and so insanely jealous 
of their mother that she is all primed 
for another murder. There is an un- 
pleasant moment for all concerned 
when Leda suddenly comes upon Mrs. 
Beverly reading the notebook. But, 
instead of a quick curtain with all the 
power of suggestion behind it, Leda is 
not only permitted to speak but to 
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seize a sofa pillow. Emlyn Williams 
gave a demonstration in Night Must 
Fall of suggested horrors with his un- 
opened hatbox. 

It seems that the direction of Moss 
Hart, in this present instance, could 
not have been so much at fault unless 
the author proved stubborn. In any 
case, Eleanora Mendelssohn gives a 
really sympathetic and convincing 
portrayal of Leda—sane and insane. 
Frances Dee is not so convincing but 
extremely attractive as young Mrs. 
Beverly and good work is done by 
Reed Brown, Jr., Juanita Hall and 
little Jane Earle. Carolyn Hancock, a 
newcomer, has designed the pleasing 
paneled room. The “secret room” is 
a melodramatic and symbolic trap- 
ping which actually isn’t necessary 
for the story’s development. — Now 
closed. 


THe Rvuacep Patu.— It’s the path 
which leads to a man’s revindication 
in his country and himself and Morey 
Vinion found it steeper than he liked. 
He was a fireman’s son who had been 
given an education and a chance by 
the biggest man in his home town 
after his father’s death in the line of 
duty. As a newspaper correspondent, 
Morey noted the rising tide of evil in 
Europe and the smug indifference at 
home. In December, 1940, he returned 
to the U. S. A. to accept the editorship 
of his late benefactor’s paper. Old 
man Leggatt had somehow managed to 
preserve a liberal frontage on a solid 
commercial foundation. Morey and 
his assistant found the liberal front not 
so easy to maintain. It collapsed on 
June 22, 1941, when Morey printed 
an editorial upholding the practical 
necessity of Churchill’s welcome to 
Russia as an ally. The assistant was 
fired on the complaint of the adver- 
tisers and Morey resigned. “Where 
were those Americans,” he asked him- 
self, “or are there any left of the sort 
who are realists enough to recognize 
it when their country comes to a cross- 
roads and idealists enough to take the 
roughest road?” Morey found them 
when he was ship’s cook on a de- 
stroyer and fought with some—guer- 
rillas, white and brown—on an island 
in the Philippines. That the situation 
might suggest an argument for Com- 
munism is a structural weakness in the 


story because it is not Morey’s politi. 
cal judgment but his integrity which 
is the crux of the drama. 

Robert Sherwood’s new play in two 
acts and twelve scenes, directed } 
Capt. Garson Kanin (author of Dear 
Ruth), with Spencer Tracy as Morey 
Vinion, has called from one reviewer 
the taunt that Sherwood is no longer a 
prophet but an “historian” while an- 
other describes it as a “series of ani- 
mated editorials.” That last seems 
rather superb compliment, taking for 
granted that an editorial connotes the 
projection of an idea. As for the gibe 
about history, the only possible fore- 
cast for the future lies in a knowledge 
of the past. Therefore the dramatist 
who presents authentic history offers 
the gift of prophecy to his audience, 
Sherwood has been careful to make 
Morey a solid, average American, 
anxious to reconcile actual life with 
his ideals. He wants his own home 
and to love his wife and to be loyal to 
his friends and true to all the ideals 
our flag reveals. It meant upheaval 
and weariness to admit to himself that 
his wife just couldn’t understand or 
his brother-in-law ever admit the ideal 
truth when it came knocking at their 
doors. It took the brutal shock of a 
younger man’s conviction to stir Morey 
to action. He didn’t want to die as 
either a sailor or a soldier. But—he 
answered the roll call when it came. 

Spencer Tracy isn’t just Morey 
Vinion — Tracy and Vinion are one. 
Together they are the American people 
—dquizzical, simple, lazy, alert, prudent 
and prodigal. There is a good deal of 
talk in Morey’s part but it’s good talk. 
Only once did the dialogue seem to 
drag—in the second scene at the guer- 
rilla H. Q. The cast and the direc- 
tion are faithful in detail and down to 
the smallest parts. Credit is due Law- 
rence Fletcher, representing Big Busi- 
ness and Clay Clement, West Point; as 
well as to Martha Sleeper, Edward 
Raquello and Ralph Cullinan. It is 
justice that Mr. Sherwood should have 
immortalized the Filipinos as true 
Americans. He duly notes their prayer 
before the fight. A fine play is at the 
Plymouth. 


Tue Ricw Fut. Lire.—“Don’t you 
think it would be much easier for me 
to know that Cyn is safe in bed than 
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to be walking the floor waiting for her 
and listening to the rain?” Listening 
to the rain has been a good part of 
the “rich full life” that the hardware 
salesman said marriage meant to him 
when he married Lou Fenwick sixteen 
years ago; the richness for them now 
is their daughter, Cynthia. But if 
Cynthia’s uncle hadn’t been a doctor, 
medical bills would have been their 
ruin because she was such a fragile 
child that, even with every precaution, 
she always seemed doomed to miss 
every party with mumps or measles 
or just plain colds. But when the 
most popular athlete in the High 
School invites Cyn for the Prom, her 
mother decides that Cyn must have 
this one rich memory for the days to 
come. Lou Fenwick makes Cynthia a 
dream of a dress and gets her off 
joyously to the party in spite of 
storm. Even when Cynthia comes 
down with pneumonia, Lou. still 
stands her ground. The chance of 
danger to her health was the sacrifice 
that had to be made, said she, for 
Cyn’s future. How Lou Fenwick 
thinks up a desperate way to offer to 
Cyn the desire to live that pulls her 
through the crisis of the fever builds 
up to an unusual and moving last cur- 
tain. It may be a slight play but it 
carries a big idea, and Judith Evelyn’s 
light touch helps it to a climax. Miss 
Evelyn’s casual force as Lou Fen- 
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wick is in straight contrast to her 
hysterical intensity as Mrs. Massing- 
ham in Angel Street. There is hardly 
a line to indicate what was Lou’s life 
in Chicago before her marriage but 
Miss Evelyn contrives to convey a good 
deal about herself just in the way she 
does her dusting. The playwright, 
Vina Delmar, finds it so difficult to 
carry through the last act with Cyn- 
thia in bed upstairs that she resorts to 
Cyn’s tottery appearance on the stairs; 
she also fails to integrate one of her 
characters into the story. But the play 
comes to life thanks principally to 
Miss Evelyn, and to Virginia Weidler 
and Frederic Tozere as the Fenwicks 
and to Gilbert Miller’s careful staging, 
which includes such trifles as the 
worn upholstery and the scorched spot 
on the ironing board—aAt the John 
Golden. 


To be reviewed next month: 


Are You WitH It? — Musical mix- 
ture of gay showmanship, wholesome 
fun and deplorable vulgarity.—At the 
Century. 


STATE OF THE UNION. — Political 
comedy by Howard Lindsay and Rus- 
se! Crouse with idealistic basis, bril- 
liantly amusing dialogue, good sus- 
pense, and a fine cast. Sure fire hit.— 
At the Hudson. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


Lire Witn FatuHer.—Now cozily 
settled at the Bijou. 


May, 1943 


OKLAHOMA. —Is catching up with 
Helzapoppin’s 1,404 performances. 
The overseas company played for nine 
months all over Europe.—At the St. 


James. 
March, 1944 


THe Voice oF THE TuRTLE. — The 
comedy which we fear has had a very 
dangerous influence on adolescent 
morals.—At the Morosco. 


August 


Hats Orr To Ice.—Elaborate skating 
show with good comedy by Trenkler. 
—At the Center. 


May 


FoLLow THE Girts.—Our advice is 
don’t do it—At the Broadhurst. 


October 


Sona or Norway.—The story of 
Grieg with a lovely score based on 
his compositions. The dancing is 
good and so is Mme. Irra Petina. Also 
an excellent chorus.—At the Imperial. 
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ANNA Lucasta.—An all-Negro cast 
in a very sordid and painful drama.— 
At the Mansfield. 


November 


BLOOMER GirRL.—Civil War operetta 
with de Mille ballets and gay music. 
Best numbers are in Act II.—At the 
Shubert. 


December 


I REMEMBER MAMa.—Warmly recom- 
mended, engaging comedy of a Nor- 
wegian family in San Francisco. Fine 
cast headed by Mady Christians.—At 
the Music Box. 


Harvey. — Harvey’s friend, Frank 
Fay, in Pulitzer prize comedy.—At the 
Forty-eighth Street. 


January, 1945 


Dear RutH.—Very funny farce of a 
Kew Gardens high-school girl who 
likes to write to the Air Force. Ad- 
mirable cast.—At the Henry Miller. 


ON THE Town.—Highly sophisti- 
cated and smart musical of three sail- 
ors on leave by the creators of Fancy 
Free.—At the Martin Beck. 


March 


Up in CENTRAL Park.—Romberg’s 
songs accompany settings inspired by 
Currier and Ives, showing New York 
in the days of Boss Tweed. All in ex- 
cellent taste—At the Broadway. 


May 


THE GLAss MENAGERIE. — Tennessee 
Williams’ play which won the Drama 
Critics’ Award, superbly acted by Lau- 
rette Taylor and Eddie Dowling. Un- 
usual and compelling.—At the Play- 
house. 


DarRK OF THE Moon.—Confused story 
of a witch-boy in the Smoky Moun- 
tains who falls in love with a human 
girl. Richard Hart is fine as the boy 
and there is plenty of music, folk 
dances, a revival meeting, witch girls, 
etc. Imaginative settings by George 
Jenkins.—At ‘the Forty-sixth street. 


June 


CaROUSEL.—Wonderful musical tran. 
scription of Liliom by Hammerstein 
and Rodgers. (Koussevitsky played 
the waltz recently at Boston Symphony 
concert.) Sets by Jo Mielziner, a ballet 
by de Mille.—At the Majestic. 


September 


MaRINKA. — Mayerling with music 
and a happy ending, but nothing much 
to recommend in it.—At the Ethel 
Barrymore. 


October 


DEEP ARE THE Roots.—So far most 
important play of the season. Tragedy 
of readjustment of a Negro officer to 
life in the far South. Sensitive pro- 
duction, directed by Kazan with state- 
ly setting by Howard Bay, and care- 
fully chosen cast. The play is by the 
authors of Tomorrow the World—at 
the Fulton. 


THERESE.—Thomas Job’s dramatiza- 
tion of Zola’s novel showing how re- 
morse eats into the lives of two mur- 
derers—a man and wife, Eva Le Gal- 
liene and Victory Jory. As the vic- 
tim’s Mother, Dame May Whitty takes 
the acting honors. She is only eighty! 
Her daughter, Margaret Webster has 
directed the tragedy.—At the Biltmore. 


You ToucHep Me!—Tennessee Wil- 
liams is a collaborator in this English 
comedy but it is very far from being 
another Glass Menagerie. Unevenly 
written and unevenly played, although 
directed by Guthrie McClintic. Ed- 
mund Gwenn is a very drunken sea 
Captain and Montgomery Clift a young 
RAF officer with speeches about peace. 
—At the Booth. 


POLONAISE. — Operetta with Jan 
Kiepura and Marta Eggerth about 
Kosciusko, set to Chopin compositions 
which are not at all adaptable to the 
human voice or to ballets. The best 
songs are by the conductor, ‘Kaper. 
Picturesque sets by Howard Bay. Dull 
and vulgar comedy. A  disappoint- 
ment.—At the Alvin. 
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Nova et Vetera 


Tue FourtH CENTURY GATE 


Tue turning point in Newman’s re- 
ligious life was marked by the practi- 
cal completion of his Essay on Devel- 
opment of Christian Doctrine. It was 
not until he had laid down his pen on 
the night of October 1, 1845, that he 
took measures for seeking admission 
into the Catholic Church. 

It is a truism that there are many 
“gates” through which converts pass 
to the Catholic Church. Some of these 
gates are seldom used, though always 
open: the average pilgrim enters by 
one of the well traveled routes. But 
Newman’s approach was unique; he 
entered the Church quite the way he 
might have done had he lived in the 
fourth century instead of the nine- 
teenth. 

If one glances back over his re- 
ligious evolution in earlier years, from 
his Calvinistic Protestantism to a 
gradual realization of Catholic truth, 
one notes that his starting point was 
in his study of early Church history, 
more particularly the period prior to 
and during the spread of Arianism in 
the fourth and fifth centuries. Basic- 
ally, it was really St. Athanasius and 
the Alexandrian Fathers who made 
him a Catholic. One may say, there- 
fore, that Newman’s “gate” to the 
Church was the “fourth century gate.” 
Moreover, his journey to that gate was 
over a road not well-worn, but almost 
untrodden until he had himself trav- 
ersed it. Then others, in increasing 
numbers, followed the same route. 
They are doing so still. 

Long before he wrote the Develop- 
ment, he had caught many glimpses 
of this road to Rome. But he found 
himself living in the nineteenth and 
not in the fourth century; and to him 
the Catholic Church of the nineteenth 
century had looked not at all like the 
“Church of Antiquity” which had 
long fascinated him and to which he 
had devoted years of study. Modern 
Catholicism seemed to be marked by 
accretions and corruptions in doc- 





trine quite foreign to the Church’s 
original state. Consequently, instead 
of being led directly to the Catholic 
Church when his Protestantism fell 
away, he embarked on the via media 
between Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism, as championed by the Oxford 
Movement, thus placing his reliance, 
not directly on the testimony of the 
early Church Fathers, but on the in- 
terpretations of those Fathers by the 
Anglican divines—who taught that the 
Catholic Church, from the fifth cen- 
tury on, had been “corrupting” the 
pure faith of the primitive Church. 

But his confidence in the via media 
theory, first developed by the Caroline 
divines, began to be shaken in 1839 
by the words of St. Augustine and sub- 
sequent discoveries and events shook 
it still more.... 

This had been his mood when, after 
1841, his doubts had grown. porten- 
tous, and he had finally decided to go 
over the heads of the Anglican divines 
and study the whole problem at first- 
hand. This led him, of course, to try 
to account for the apparent changes in 
Christian doctrine so noticeable in the 
Catholic Church, as compared. with 
the simplicity of doctrine he had 
found in the Church of Antiquity. 
Thus was he led to the study of the 
development of Christian doctrine. As 
early as 1842, in one of his last ser- 
mons as an Anglican, he set forth the 
idea of development in considerable 
detail. The subject began to fascinate 
him, for it seemed to explain many 
things as true about Catholic teach- 
ings, which he and all his Tractarian 
companions had _ sweepingly § con- 
demned as “Roman corruptions, accre- 
tions and decays.” 

Such was the theme which he de- 
termined to carry to its ultimate con- 
clusion when, in 1884, he set to work 
on his essay. It was a novel method 
for demonstrating the truth of the 
Catholic claims; and even when he 
began he was not sure that he would 
convince himself, let alone others, of 
its soundness. He was seeking an an- 
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swer which would give him the certi- 
tude he longed for, and not mere un- 
supported probabilities. Still, as he 
has said in a notable passage, “‘accu- 
mulated probabilities do aid in arriv- 
ing at certitude.” 

As he has stated: “God cooperates 
with us in our acting and thereby en- 
ables us to do that which He wills us 
to do, if our will but cooperate with 
Him, to a certitude which rises higher 
than the logical force of our conclu- 
sions. And thus I came to see clearly, 
and to have a satisfaction in seeing, 
that in being led into the Church of 
Rome, I was not proceeding on any 
secondary or isolated grounds of rea- 
son, or by controversial points in de- 
tail, but was protected and justified, 
even in the use of those secondary 
and particular arguments, by a great 
and broad principle. But, let it be 
observed that I am stating a fact, not 
defending it; and if any Catholic says 
in consequence, that I have been con- 
verted in a wrong way, I cannot help 
that now.” 

In the event, some Catholics did 
say that he had been converted in a 
wrong way, and for years certain of 
them found fault with his reasoning, 
as well as with his novel point of view. 
Even in Rome his book was criticized. 
But, as he was to say thirty years 
later: “So orthodox has it [the theory 
of development of dogma] been found 
in principle,” that at the Vatican Coun- 
cil of 1870, when the Infallibility of 
the Pope in ez-cathedra pronounce- 
ments was formally defined, it was 
charged that Newman’s theory of doc- 
trinal development was responsible 
for the definition! 


—From John Henry Newman. By JouN 
Moopy (New York: Sheed & Ward. 1945). 
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IN PERSIAN GARDENS 


Gulahek, June 18, 1892. 

Dear Cousin Mine, Are we the same 
people I wonder when all our sur- 
roundings, associations, acquaintances 
are changed. Here that which is me, 
which womanlike is an empty jar that 
the passer fills at pleasure, is filled 
with such wine as in England I had 
never heard of, now the, wine is more 
important than the jar;when one is 

{ 


thirsty, therefore I conclude, cousin 
mine, that it is not the person who 
danced with you at Mansfield St. that 
writes to you to-day from Persia, Yet 
there are dregs, English sediments at 
the bottom of my sherbet, and per. 
haps they flavour it more than I think, 
Anyhow, I remember you as a dear 
person in a former existence, whom | 
should like to drag into this one and 
to guide whose spiritual coming I wil] 
draw paths in ink. And others there 
are whom I remember yet not with re- 
gret but as one might remember peo- 
ple one knew when one was an inhabi- 
tant of Mars 20 centuries ago. How 
big the world is, how big and how 
wonderful. It comes to me as ridicu- 
lously presumptuous that I should dare 
to carry my little personality half 
across it and boldly attempt to meas- 
ure with it things for which it has 
no table of measurements that can pos- 
sibly apply. So under protest I write 
to you of Persia: I am not me, that is 
my only excuse. I am merely pouring 
out for you some of what I have re- 
ceived during the last two months. 
Well, in this country the men wear 
flowing robes of green and white and 
brown, the women lift the veil of a 
Raphael Madonna to look at you as 
you pass; wherever there is water a 
luxuriant vegetation springs up and 
where there is not there is nothing 
but stone and desert. Oh, the desert 
round Teheran! miles and miles of it 
with nothing, nothing growing; ringed 
in with bleak bare mountains snow- 
crowned and furrowed with the deep 
courses of torrents. I never knew what 
desert was till I came here; it is a very 
wonderful thing to see; and suddenly 
in the middle of it all, out of nothing, 
out of a little cold water, springs up a 
garden. Such a garden! trees, foun- 
tains, tanks, roses and a house in it, 
the houses which we heard of in fairy 
tales when we were little: inlaid with 
tiny slabs of looking-glass in lovely 
patterns, blue tiled, carpeted, echoing 
with the sound of running water and 
fountains. Here sits the enchanted 
prince, solemn, dignified, clothed in 
long robes. He comes down to meet 
you as you enter, his house is yours, 
his garden is yours, better still his tea 
and fruit are yours, so are his kalyans 
(but I think kalyans are a horrid form 
of smoke, they taste to me of charcoal 
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and paint and nothing else). By the 

ce of God your slave hopes that the 
health of your nobility is well? It is 
yery well out of his great kindness. 
Will your magnificence carry itself on 
to this cushion? Your magnificence 
sits down and spends ten minutes in 
pandying florid compliments through 
an interpreter while ices are served 
and coffee, after which you ride home 
refreshed, charmed, and with many 
blessings on your fortunate head. And 
all the time your host was probably 
a perfect stranger into whose privacy 
you had forced yourself in this un- 
blushing way. Ah, we have no hospi- 
tality in the west and no manners. I 
felt ashamed almost before the beg- 
gars in the street—they wear their rags 
with a better grace than I my most be- 
coming habit, and the veils of the com- 
monest women (now the veil is the 
touchstone on which to try a woman’s 
toilette) are far better put on than 
mine. A veil should fall from the top 
of your head to the soles of your feet, 
of that I feel convinced, and it should 
not be transparent... . 

What else can I give you but fleeting 
impressions caught and hardened out 
of all knowing? I can tell you of a 
Persian merchant in whose garden, 
stretching all up the mountain side, 
we spent a long day, from dawn to 
sunset, breakfasting, lunching, teaing 
on nothing but Persian foods. He is 
noted for his hospitality; every eve- 
ning parties of friends arrive unex- 
pectedly; “he goes out, entertains 
them,” said the Persian who told me 
about it, “spreads a banquet before 
them and relates to them stories half 
through the night. Then cushions are 


brought and carpeted mattresses and 
they lie down in one of the guest 
houses in the garden and sleep till 
dawn when they rise and repair to the 
bath in the village.” Isn’t it charm- 
ingly like the Arabian nights; but that 
is the charm of it all and it has none 
of it changed; every day I meet our 
aged calenders and ladies who I am 
sure have suits of swans’ feathers laid 
up in a chest at home, and some time 
when I open a new jar of rose water 
I know that instead of a sweet smell, 
the great smoke of one of Sulieman’s 
afreets will come out of its neck.... 

I learn Persian, not with great en- 
ergy, one does nothing with energy 
here. My teacher is a delightful old 
person with bright eyes and a white 
Turban who knows so little French 
(French is our medium) that he can 
neither translate the poets to me nor 
explain any grammatical difficulties. 
But we get on admirably nevertheless 
and spend much of our time in long 
philosophic discussions carried on by 
me in French and by him in Persian. 
His point of view is very much that 
of an oriental Gibbon, though with this 
truly oriental distinction, that he would 
never dream of acknowledging in 
words or acts his scepticism to one of 
his own countrymen. It would be 
tacitly understood between them and 
this intercourse would be continued 
on the basis of perfect agreement. 
Now this is a great simplification and 
promotes, I should imagine, the best 
of good manners. ... 


—Gertrupe Beit to Horace Marshall, in The 
Albatross Book of English Letters. Selected 
by The first Earl of Birkenhead (Paris: Mod- 
ern Continental Library). 
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| en is the one innocent kind of loot, the whoJe world’s treasure. 


—I. M. P. 











Foreign Periodicals 


THE PREDICAMENT OF WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION 


THE history of Russia in the last 
twenty years is capable of two inter- 
pretations. The first is that Russia has 
abandoned its socialist aspirations and 
and has become an expanionist, mili- 
tarist nation exceptionally skilled in 
the game of power politics. This is 
the interpretation that Arthur Koestler 
{in The Yogi and the Commissar] ac- 
cepts; The second interpretation is 
that Russia still moves on the road to 
socialism and that the deviations from 
socialist policy are mere temporary 
expedients capable of being reversed 
when the appropriate time comes. 
This interpretation Mr. Koestler re- 
fuses to accept on the grounds that “a 
survey of the relevant trends of de- 
velopment reveals a continuous and 
coherent movement in a direction op- 
posed to fundamental principles of 
socialism” and that “even the theoreti- 
cal formulations of these principles 
have been abandoned and replaced by 
a new ideology.” ... 

The reasons for the failure of the 
Russian socialist experiment to pro- 
duce socialism are not hard to find. 
Russia was at the time of the Revolu- 
tion a predominantly agricultural 
country, populated by a peasantry 
rather than by a proletariate. Lenin’s 
statement that “socialism is Soviets 
plus electrification” means that social- 
ism is possible only in a modern high- 
ly-industrialized country with a pre- 
dominance of urban industrial work- 
ers. The great industrial revolution 
that has been achieved in Russia has 
not fundamentally altered the compo- 
sition of the Russian working-classes 
who still remain predominantly rural. 
Even within this unfavourable en- 
vironment more might have been 
achieved. The stratification of society 
and the emergence of a self-perpetuat- 
ing ruling class were in direct defiance 
of socialist tenets and did much to de- 
flect policy in the wrong direction. It 
may have been partly as a consequence 


of this development that the reyoly. 
tionary incentives to labour broke 
down and came to he replaced by 
pecuniary incentives. Economic com- 
petition is the incentive of capitalism, 
When it is destroyed, new incentives 
must take its place. The incentives of 
the Russian revolution were: collec. 
tivism to replace competition, volun- 
tary discipline to replace economic 
and legal coercion, the dignity of 
labour to replace dignity of birth or 
position, international class-solidarity 
to replace chauvinism. These have 
gradually withered away. Their place 
has been taken by a combination of 
pecuniary incentives and _ coercion 
operating in a environment of mate- 
rialism. As Mr. Koestler very justly 
remarks, “A society with no incentives 
and ethical values will, whatever its 
economic structure, either dissolve 
into chaos and anarchy or become a 
dumb mass under the whip.” It is 
the latter alternative that has been re- 
alized in Russia... . 

That the neglect of the spiritual side 
of human nature was partly respon- 
sible for the failure of the Russian 
revolution to establish true socialism 
must be admitted and is, indeed, unde- 
niable. It is curious that Mr. Koestler, 
who allows that it was the case, should 
fail to examine more closely the claims 
of Christianity to fill the vacuum. Mr, 
Koestler has a perfect horror of fas- 
cism, which he detects in all sorts of 
unexpected places. .. . He is perfectly 
right in insisting that free institutions 
may vanish gradually and impercepti- 
bly, until a fascist system has silently 
replaced them. “Freedom being a 
matter of degrees, the great danger for 
those who have not been immunized 
by experience is the smoothness of 
transition to successive degrees of un- 
freedom.” Democratic countries are 
too much inclined to take their liber- 
ties for granted, forgetting that they 
have been hardly won and may be 
easily lost. “Those who have had no 
personal experience of fascism are as 
unaware of the basic constitutional 
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liberties they enjoy as they are un- 
aware of the composition of the air 
they breathe. This is perhaps the 
proudest achievement of the liberal 
era.” In many countries to-day insti- 
tutions which were taken for granted 
a few years ago are now the subject 
of nostalgic yearnings. Freedom of 
speech and of the press, the rule of 
law, the right of a majority to change 
the Government—these and other lib- 
eral institutions are everywhere threat- 
ened. It is important that people 
should be ceaselessly vigilant of their 
freedom. Otherwise something very 
precious may be filched from them 
without their knowing it. “The pre- 
dicament of Western civilization is 
that it has ceased to be aware of the 
values which it is in peril of losing.” 

It is impossible to disagree with Mr. 
Koestler in his admiration for the free 
institutions which he regards as in 
danger of destruction. What he fails 
to see is that those institutions have 
flourished only when there has been 
an agreed ethical system to direct the 
behaviour of the individual and of his 
rulers. Liberalism, in the good sense 
of that much abused word, is really 
an outgrowth of Christianity and has 
never flourished except on Christian 
soil. It is true that many liberal coun- 
tries have, to a large degree, ceased to 
be Christian in faith, but their morals 
are rooted in many centuries of the 
Christian tradition. The civilized 
world is living on its ethical capital. 
This is, of course, generally agreed 
and is, indeed, almost commonplace. 
Mr. Koestler is not unaware of this 
position. Indeed he appears almost 
to accept it when he refers to the “two 
thousand years of Judeo-Christian 
ethics and a century of Western lib- 
eralism” which have left in the coun- 
tries of Western Europe “a sediment 
which is not easily washed away by 
political storms on the surface.” But 
he refuses to draw the logical deduc- 
tions from what he observes and dis- 
misses Christianity as just another 
myth. ... Mr. Koestler is one of those 
who regret the passing of the Christian 
virtues while rejoicing in the decay of 
their foundation. He covets the Chris- 
= fruit, but despises the Christian 

ee. 

The course away from traditional 
socialism appears to have been taken 


in Russia. Where does that course 
lead? Mr. Koestler, prophesying in 
terms of decades rather than of years, 
believes that Burnham’s diagnosis may 
well be true and that the world is en- 
tering an era of managerial super- 
States in which the Commissar, under 
whatever name he may be described, 
will rule. In this desert of bureau- 
cracy a few oases of democracy may 
survive. Mr. Koestler suggests (a sug- 
gestion of interest to Irish readers) 
that these oases will be situated on the 
periphery of the great fields of force. 
“It is quite possible that in the com- 
ing world of bellicose managerial 
giant-States of the Burnham pattern 
such marginal oases will survive; and 
that, although submitting to the gen- 
eral social-economic trend, they will 
be able to afford a greater amount of 
tolerance and old-fashioned humane- 
ness than the main competitors.” ... 
Ireland fulfilled this destiny in the 
first dark ages. Why should she not 
fulfil it again in the dark ages that 
may be coming? 


—Gerorce O’Brien, in Studies (Dublin), Sep- 
tember, 1945. 





No Common GROUND 


So far the peace-making has been 
bungling and abortive because it has 
been approached in the spirit of a- 
moral modern business, with the men 
getting together who control the most 
physical force. Unhappily, no one 
reading the proclamations of resist- 
ance group leaders and the political 
parties of the resistance can think they 
realize the contradiction between their 
romantic claim to embody and enforce 
a sovereign people’s will, to thwart 
which is the supreme social offence, 
and the existence of a code of law 
binding all men equally, and binding 
them, however many votes and how- 
ever much enthusiastic loyalty they 
command from other men. What we 
have in reality is the substitution of 
one violence for another, of one group 
for another, with no progress made 
towards the elevation of public issues 
to a more legal and constitutional level. 
Yet it was the great offence of the 
single-party and totalitarian regimes 
that they deflected political develop- 
ment from the paths of constitutions 
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and legality: which mean respect for 
what is inherited and an agreement 
only to modify it in accordance with 
certain set rules, designed to minimize 
suffering, and to respect the claim of 
those in possession to a humane tran- 
sition. 

Central Europe is under the rule of 
fraud and violence. The objection to 
recognizing most of the men now 
claiming to be the Governments in 
Central Europe is that they are not 
possible partners in founding any in- 
stitutions which will rest on justice 
and not on force. They are only 
known to the world, only have author- 
ity over millions of unhappy and un- 
willing people, because of an extrane- 
ous force that has placed them and 
keeps them there. 

It is the first step in wisdom to rec- 
ognize that the raw materials for the 
building of a better international struc- 
ture simply do not exist in such 
regimes, and that each step in their 
consolidation takes us away from, not 
towards, the supreme objective. The 
only line of advance is to find out 
where there is some agreement on the 
foundations of morality, and for the 
people who hold the foundations in 
common to associate themselves to- 
gether. There is already, in fact, the 
bond uniting the British Common- 
wealth, and uniting Britain with the 
United States; something much more 
profound than any mutual economic 
interest, or than any economic rivalry. 
The international power of the Church 
comes precisely from her world-wide 
identity of moral conviction and judg- 
ment; just as the whole civilization 
which was the product of the Chris- 
tian religion had a pervasive unity 
which derived from a fundamental 
agreement about the nature of human 
life, from which a scale of values and 
the drawing of frontiers between pub- 
lic authorities all followed naturally. 

This is an age which, for all its out- 
lay on universities and books, and for 
all its intense study of mankind, has 
missed the first elementary truth 
learnt by the ancients even before the 
Church came to vitalize and realize it: 
that the most important thing to ask 
about men is what they believe; about 
justice, the human soul and its destiny; 
questions which it is thought incon- 
yenient and irrelevant to explore to- 


day, but which lie at the bottom of the 
deep disagreements which merely pro. 
claim, in concrete instances, an abid- 
ing division. That division offers no 
basis for institutions able either to 
proclaim or to administer justice, but 
only a basis for uneasy and ephemeral 
military understandings, and it is not 
realism to pretend that it does not 
exist or is not of a determining im. 
portance. Where men are not thought 
of as men with rights as men but as 
utilizable or unutilizable human mate- 
rial, to be used or discarded, there is 
no common ground with the heirs of 
the Christian view of man. 


eevee The Tablet (London), October 13, 
1945. 
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A Disastrous Hasir 


Hasit is a strong factor in human 
life. Without it we should never at- 
tain to any continuity of action, or 
indeed to any form of stable educa- 
tion. But there are habits that con- 
flict with human nature, and these, if 
allowed to crystallize, are disastrous. 

The habit, formed under capitalism 
in the industrial era, of regarding pri- 
vate property as the perquisite of a 
few rich men, has had the effect of 
diminishing the sense of responsibil- 
ity in the propertyless majority. It 
has made many of them hate the very 
thing they should be aiming at, and the 
lack of which produces a malaise of 
inferiority. This habit has become so 
confirmed that though the discontent 
of the proletariat is continually grow- 
ing, they are blind to the real remedy 
for it. If productive property, com- 
manding personal control of the re- 
sults of one’s work, were the rule and 
not the exception, class hatred would 
cease to exist, for it is not the differ- 
ence of income that makes the em- 
ployee envy the employer, but the dif- 
ference of status. 

The habit of accepting control from 
outside—at the present moment from 
the State—in matters that the individ- 
ual is competent in normal conditions 
to manage himself, is a natural out- 
come of the acceptance of proletarian- 
ism, and it will inevitably breed the 
same kind of discontent. The result 
of this, if we are to judge by the visi- 
ble effects of capitalism, will take the 
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form of a campaign in favour of an- 
archism; for just as today the masses 
are striving to oust the capitalist be- 
cause he has deprived them of certain 
human rights, so they will eventually 
attempt to oust the State for the same 
reason... - : 

Already the world is becoming 
divided up between countries whose 
people are in the main free to express 
their opinions and choose their way 
of life, and those in which they are 
the silent servants of a despotic Gov- 
ernment. In Eastern and much of 
Central Europe today we are witness- 
ing the full results of State regimenta- 
tion. The old words “democracy,” 
“freedom,” “elections,” “education,” 
“party,” etc., are still used in these 
regions, but the meanings attached to 
them are the exact opposite of their 
real meanings. But whereas in Eng- 
land and in most of the western coun- 
tries the proletariat of the towns are 
blindly striving to acquire the habit 
of being controlled, Eastern Europe 
has fallen under this despotism as the 
result of force beyond its powers to 
oppose successfully. There is a grave 
risk that this force, if allowed to con- 
tinue, will so weaken the will to re- 
sist that in a few years time the habit 
of despairing subservience will have 
become ingrained. 


It is thus of supreme importance 
that in those places where a modicum 
of freedom still exists a sustained ef- 
fort should be made to increase the 
freedom that remains and to avoid 
falling into the habit of depending 
upon the State to resolve day to day 
difficulties. For only by so doing is 
there a chance of preserving for them- 
selves and restoring to the enslaved 
countries further east the fabric of 
civilized life... . If the West is going 
to habituate itself to a supine depend- 
ence upon the State, it will become less 
able to contend with the slavery 
spreading from the East. All civiliza- 
tion will sink under a barbarous au- 
tocracy. 

The point at issue then is, not the 
legitimacy or indeed the necessity of 
the present government controls of 
our food and other vital commodities 
in short supply, but the determination 
of the Government to continue those 
controls—whether they be needed or 
not—for a period long enough to de- 
moralize the country and make it be- 
lieve that life would be insupportable 
without them. There is all the differ- 
ence in the world between putting up 
with a temporary evil and enthroning 
it as an ideal. 


—From The Weekly Review (London), Oc- 
tober 18, 1945. 


4 oe popularity of a slogan lies more in its sound than in its meaning; 
you can always lead the crowd by an attractive noise, and if you are 
unscrupulous by an evil meaning noise. While it is possible for a slogan 
to enshrine a gem of wisdom it is also possible for a slogan to be gibberish. 
When the press makes its appeal through such noise all stimulus of thought 
is killed, the channels of intellect are silted up with a deposit of jargon 
and clichés and we lose the power to distinguish between sound and sig- 
nificance. So our thoughts become muddled and consequently false. 
—Genrarp Meath, O.P., in Blackfriars (Oxford), July, 1945. 











Recent Events 


DEATH OF ARCHBISHOP SCHREMBS 


On All Souls’ Day the Church in 
America lost a great leader when 
the Most Rev. Archbishop Joseph 
Schrembs, Bishop of Cleveland, died 
after a long illness. He had been iden- 
tified with the work of the N. C. W. C. 
from its very beginning. When the 
bishops of the country took up the 
plan of the Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P., 
for a unifying organization for all 
American Catholic activities in the 
First World War, and formed the Na- 
tional Catholic War Council, Bishop 
Schrembs was one of the four bishops 
chosen for the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the Council, and after the 
War probably did more than any other 
bishop in the country to secure the 
permanency of the organization for 
peace-time work. It changed its name 
to the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, and Bishop Schrembs was ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Department 
of Lay Organizations. In 1920, at a 
conference in Chicago of representa- 
tive Catholics, he established the Na- 
tional Councils of Catholic Men and 
of Women, and as head of these or- 
ganizations for many years he won 
the admiration and respect of the 
clergy and laity all over the United 
States. 

The future Archbishop came to the 
United States from Bavaria when he 
was only eleven years old. He was a 
brilliant student and completed his 
course of classical studies at St. Vin- 
cent’s College, Beatty, Pa., at the age 
of sixteen. Following this he taught 
for two years, then entered the Grand 
Seminary in Montreal, Canada, a stu- 
dent for the Diocese of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and was ordained at the age of 
twenty-three. The early years of his 
priesthood were spent first as an assist- 
ant and then as a pastor in West Bay 
and Grand Rapids, Mich. 

In 1903, Bishop Richter named him 
Vicar General of Grand Rapids, and 
eight years later, January 6, 1911, the 
Holy See appointed him Auxiliary 


Bishop of the Diocese. He was conse- 
crated in St. Andrew’s Cathedral on 
February 22d, and on August 11th of 
that same year he was named the first 
Bishop of Toledo, Ohio, a position 
which he held for ten years. Then in 
1921, Bishop Schrembs was transferred 
to Cleveland, Ohio, and during his 
episcopate the diocese flourished; new 
churches and schools were built and 
vocations increased. His many duties 
did not prevent the Bishop from find- 
ing time for one of his favorite sub- 
jects, Church music. He composed 
the music of many hymns and assisted 
in the preparation of several manuals 
of Gregorian chant. 

On the occasion of his golden jubi- 
lee as a priest in 1939, Bishop 
Schrembs was elevated to the rank of 
Archbishop while retaining his posi- 
tion as Bishop of Cleveland. Three 
years ago, failing health forced him to 
relinquish his duties and activities, 
and the Most Rev. Edward F. Hoban, 
Bishop of Rockford, Ill., was named 
his Coadjutor. At the time of his death 
in St. John’s Hospital, Cleveland, he 
was seventy-nine years of age. 

May the soul of this great Arch- 
bishop and Leader rest in peace! 
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Mser. DuaGAN DIEs 


AFTER a long illness, the Right Rev. 
Msgr. Thomas S. Duggan, P.A., D.D., 
for almost fifty years editor of The 
Catholic Transcript, died at St. Fran- 
cis Hospital, Hartford, Conn., Novem- 
ber 3d, at the age of eighty-five. For 
forty years he had been Rector of the 
Cathedral and a Diocesan Consultor 
and for nearly thirty-five years he was 
Vicar General of the Hartford Diocese. 
But his writing for the Transcript was 
the work nearest his heart and he did 
it well. He won recognition early in 
his long career as an editorial writer 
with a distinguished style whose com- 
ments on affairs were penetrating and 
forceful. In controversial writing he 
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excelled. He was a man of deep hu- 
mility. In The Catholic Church in 
Connecticut, which Msgr. Duggan 
wrote late in life, there is only the 
briefest mention of his own notable 
part in the history of the diocese. 

Msgr. Duggan was a native of Con- 
necticut, born of Irish immigrant par- 
ents in the little town of Deep River, 
December 26, 1860. He was twenty 
before he began to study for the priest- 
hood. In 1880 he entered: St. Charles 
College, Md., where he was greatly in- 
fluenced by the poet-priest, Father 
Tabb. Then he made his seminary 
course at Brighton Seminary, Boston, 
and was ordained May 22; 1892. 
Shortly after he began writing for, The 
Connecticut Catholic. Then in 1896 
the Transcript was founded as the offi- 
cial Catholic paper of the Diocese of 
Hartford, and Father Duggan was 
named its first editor. In 1914 he was 
made a Domestic Prelate and in 1935 
promoted to the rank of Prothonotary 
Apostolic. 

May. the soul of this great Church- 
man rest in peace! 


<i 
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Tue JAMES J. Hoey AWARDS 


Tue fourth annual presentation of 
the James J, Hoey Awards for Inter- 
racial Justice took place at the Carroll 
Club, New York, October 28th. They 
were given this year to Paul D. Wil- 
liams of Richmond, Va., co-founder of 
the Catholic Committee of the South, 
and\to Richmond Barthe of New York, 
a distinguished Catholic Negro sculp- 
tor. The presentation was made by 
the Most Rev. Vincent S. Waters, Bish- 
op of. Raleigh, N. C. About 300 whites 
and Negroes gathered at the Carroll 
Club for the ceremony. The Rev. 
John LaFarge, S.J., editor of America 
and chaplain of the Catholic Inter- 
racial Council which sponsors the 
awards, made an address in which he 
called upon Northerners to set the ex- 
ample of interracial, justice. “If we 
do ‘not do so under our northern con- 
ditions,” he said, “with our absence of 
legal restrictions, our freedom from 
oppression and mob psychology, we 
will have failed in our duty to the rest 
of the country.” 

Bishop Waters spoke of the role 


played by Mr. Williams in the Vir- 
ginia Interracial Commission and 
praised the Catholic and _ spiritual 
inspiration of Mr. Barthe’s artistic 
works. The Bishop paid high tribute 
to the work of the Catholic Interracial 
Council. “It devotes itself to the task,” 
he said, “of making Catholics more 
truly Catholic and Americans more 
truly American.” 

Mr. Barthe said that his ambition 
as a sculptor is to interpret his people 
in such a way as to bring about.a bet- 
ter understanding between the races. 
“I have never, thought,” he said, “that 
the artist should appeal merely to the 
relatively small number of artists and 
art lovers of the world, but to the men 
and women of all walks of life as well. 
Perhaps,” he continued, “that is why 
as a Catholic I felt myself from the 
beginning drawn to religious sub- 
jects.” 
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THE UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


DELEGATES have been conferring in 
London since the end of October set- 
ting up the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation. Its purposes were listed: to 
promote universal respect for the ob- 
servance of human rights, to collabo- 
rate with member states in the devel- 
opment of educational activities and 
educational opportunities, to define 
goals of educational practice to fit chil- 
dren for the responsibilities of. free- 
dom, and to encourage international 
co-operation in all fields of intellec- 
tual activity. A drafting committee 
headed by Archibald MacLeish of the 
United States delegation drew up these 
recommendations of objectives. 

When the personnel of the delega- 
tion from the United States became 
known, it was found that there was no 
Catholic or no representative of any. 
Catholic educational institution on the 
delegation. The Right Rev. Msgr. 
Howard J. Carroll, general secretary 
of the N. C. W. C., sent a telegram to 
Secretary of State Byrnes, October 23d, 
after having been unable to see the 
Secretary personally. He said he had 
been instructed by the Administrative 
Board of Archbishops and Bishops of 
the N. C. W. C. to protest against this 
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absence of a representative of Catholic 
education. Msgr. Carroll said: “From 
the very beginning of discussions on 
this matter, the support of American 
Catholic education was sought and 
readily extended. Continued efforts 
through normal channels of the De- 
partment of State to obtain responsi- 
ble consideration of the importance of 
such representation have been utterly 
futile.” The Monsignor added that “it 
will be difficult to estimate what will 
be the reaction abroad, particularly 
where private, and specifically Catho- 
lic education has not only historic 
roots but the right to continued recog- 
nition from democratic forces.” 

As a result of this protest it was 
later announced that Dr. Francis M. 
Crowley, dean of the School of Edu- 
cation of Fordham University, had 
been offered the post of adviser to the 
group. 
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BisHop HurLeEY GOES TO JUGOSLAVIA 


THE Most Rev. Joseph P. Hurley, 
Bishop of St. Augustine, Fla., has been 
named Regent ad Interim of the Apos- 
tolic Nunciature in Belgrade, Jugo- 
slavia, which has been without a Vati- 
can representative since 1941, when 
the diplomatic corps was expelled by 
the Nazi military authorities. 

Bishop Hurley is eminently quali- 
fied for the difficult assignment, hav- 
ing had a distinguished record in the 
diplomatic service of the Holy See. He 
served as Secretary to the Most Rev. 
Edward Mooney, now Archbishop of 
Detroit, when he was Apostolic Dele- 
gate to India, 1928-1931, and later, 
when Archbishop Mooney was Apos- 
tolic Delegate to Japan, 1931-1933, 
Bishop Hurley served as Chargé 
d’Affaires of the Apostolic Delegation 
in Tokyo from February, 1933, to De- 
cember of that year. He was an at- 
taché of the Secretariate of State of the 
Vatican from 1934 until his appoint- 
ment as Bishop of St. Augustine in 
1940. On October 6th of that year 
he was consecrated in Rome, with 
the late Luigi Cardinal Maglione offi- 
ciating. 
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Bishop Hurley was born in Cleve. 
land, Ohio, January 21, 1894. He 
studied philosophy at St. Bernard's 
Seminary, Rochester, N. Y., and theol- 
ogy at St. Mary’s Seminary, Cleveland, 
He was ordained May 29, 1919, and for 
about nine years did parochial work 
in churches in Youngstown and Cleve- 
land. He taught psychology at the 
Ursuline College in the latter city be- 
fore becoming secretary to Archbishop 
Mooney. Bishop Hurley is widely 
known for his vigorous defense of 
persecuted and oppressed peoples and 
for his untiring efforts in behalf of 
the welfare of the armed forces of the 
United States. 

About the same time that the news 
of Bishop Hurley’s appointment be- 
came known, excerpts from a recent 
Pastoral of the Bishops of Jugoslavia 
became available in this country. The 
Pastoral was read in the churches of 
Jugoslavia on September 30th. In 
this document the Bishops charge the 
Tito regime with bitter persecution of 
the Church. They specify that of the 
100 Catholic publications existing be- 
fore the War, not one is published to- 
day, and all attempts to obtain per- 
mission for their publication meet ex- 
cuses and evasions. The Bishops ad- 
mitted that a few priests had given 
offense to the Government by their 
“nationalistic and partisan passions,” 
but they insisted the number of such 
priests was negligible and gave no 
justification whatever for the 243 
Catholic priests put to death during 
and after the War, or for the 169 who 
are now in jails and concentration 
camps and the 89 others who are miss- 
ing. In addition to these official fig- 
ures in the Bishops’ Pastoral, Francis- 
cans who escaped to Rome reported 
appalling losses among their Friars in 
Jugoslavia. They charged that Tito 
and his Government were bent on de- 
stroying religion in Jugoslavia, espe- 
cially among the Roman Catholic 
minorities. 

Bishop Hurley is going to a difficult 
post and needs our prayers that he 
may bring some measure of peace and 
safety to the Catholics and others in 
Jugoslavia. JosepH I. MALLOY. 
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New Books 


Wartime Mission in Spain. By Carlton J. H. Hayes.—My Twenty-five Years 
in China. By John B. Powell.—Mexican Village. By Josephina Niggli—Free- 
dom Through Education. By John D. Redden and Francis A. Ryan.—An Outline 
History of the Church by Centuries. By Joseph McSorley of the Paulist Fathers. 
—Battle Below; This Is Where I Came In. By Robert J. Casey.—Church, Con- 
tinuity and Unity. By H. Burn-Murdoch.—Collected Poems. By E. J. Pratt.— 
The College and Teacher Education. By W. Earl Armstrong, Ernest V. Hollis 


and Helen E. Davis.—Shorter Notices. 


Wartime Mission in Spain. By Carlton 
J. H. Hayes. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $3.00. 

We have here an eagerly awaited 
book on contemporary Spain. It comes 
from a man with an extraordinary 
combination of qualifications to deal 
with that difficult subject. He is a con- 
sistent liberal and a scholar of wide 
learning; he has a fine conscience and 
a bold frankness that does not calculate 
consequences. He went to Madrid as 
United States Ambassador and as the 
trusted representative of President 
Roosevelt in April, 1942—a critical 
time immediately preceding our land- 
ing in North Africa, when the friend- 
liness or unfriendliness of Spain was 
of enormous importance. Mr. Hayes 
does not—as some rather unreasonably 
seem to have anticipated—enter into 
a discussion of the merits of the con- 
testing parties in the Spanish Civil 
War; his subject is the relationship of 
the United States and Spain, and his 
particular theme is our effort to keep 
Spain neutral. 

A professor of modern European 
history in Columbia University since 
1910, Mr. Hayes was amazed in March, 
1942, by the request to act as Ambas- 
sador to Spain. Having reluctantly ac- 
cepted the appointment, he carefully 
formulated methods and tactics by 
which to carry out the basic policy of 
the President, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and the State Department. He hoped 
“(1) to keep Spain from joining the 
Axis, (2) to encourage Spain to offer 
all possible resistance to any Axis in- 
vasion or threat of invasion, and (3) 
to obtain from Spain every possible 
facility for our economic and military 





warfare against the Axis, and in par- 
ticular against Germany.” In accord 
with the American tradition and his 
own lifelong habit, he decided to re- 
frain from even seeming to interfere in 
the internal affairs of Spain by show- 
ing partiality for or against National- 
ists, Monarchists, Republicans, Social- 
ists, or Communists. 

Wasting no words and manifesting 
no prejudice, he tells how Spain was 
gradually drawn from an anomalous 
state of non-belligerency to an active- 
ly benevolent neutrality. For details 
he relies upon his personal diary, his 
contemporaneous memoranda of con- 
versations, his personal correspond- 
ence with President Roosevelt and oth- 
ers, and “his trained historical mem- 
ory.” He has not quoted from the 
archives of the State Department, be- 
cause he would not have been able to 
do so without submitting his manu- 
script “to review and possible censor- 
ship by officials of the Department”; 
but he is confident that when the offi- 
cial records are eventually opened 
they will confirm the accuracy of his 
narrative. In the discharge of his 
duties as Ambassador, he received 
loyal support from Washington; but, 
in addition to the inherent difficulties 
of his task, he had to suffer from per- 
sons and organizations in the United 
States who were more concerned to 
pay off a grudge against Franco than 
to insure American success in World 
War II. 

In the spring of 1944, when the war- 
time phase of his mission was over, 
Mr. Hayes wrote to the Secretary of 
State, suggesting that he should be re- 
placed, but in deference to the wishes 
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of the President he remained at his 
post until November, 1944. Columbia 
University arranged that after a sab- 
batical leave for the writing of this 
volume, he would return to full-time 
teaching in the autumn of 1945. He 
landed in this country last February 
and has employed the interval in the 
composition of the present book which 
is as readable as it is authoritative— 
although unfortunately it has no Index. 

Ambassador Hayes found Franco 
cautious; Serrano Suiier very difficult; 
Jordana extremely affable. He de- 
scribes the Spaniards—whom he likes 
—as first and foremost Spanish, but 
with secondary preferences for this 
or that foreign nation; and he believes 
that at least eighty per cent of them 
were more sympathetic to Great Brit- 
ain or the United States than to Ger- 
many, “despite official indications to 
the contrary and despite every re- 
source and device of experienced Nazi 
propagandists.” Without entering into 
a discussion of the rights and: wrongs 
of the Civil War, he sets down his 
conviction that “it was not a clear-cut 
struggle between democracy and fas- 
cism. ... Neither side was at all homo- 
geneous, and shocking atrocities were 
committed on both sides”; that the 
Franco regime does not owe its origin 
entirely to aid received from Italy and 
Germany. “This aid has been much 
exaggerated, as that of Russia and 
France to the ‘Loyalists’ has been 
minimized. The Civil War was pri- 
marily a Spanish affair, in which half 
of the Spanish nation and more than 
half of the Spanish army supported 
General Franco.” He points out that 
a “curiously current expectation in 
America of an automatic collapse of 
the Franco regime” has not been ful- 
filled and he believes that if the United 
Nations should effect Franco’s dis- 
placement the net result might not be 
good. The closing pages of his vol- 
ume tell why he would—and why. all 
Americans. should — allow the Span- 
iards to choose their own form of gov- 
ernment and to elect their own rulers. 

JOSEPH MC SORLEY. 


My. Twenty-five Years in China. By 
John B. Powell. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $3.50. 

This book has a title which fits it 
well, as it suggests a plain story of 


newspaper work in the Far East dur- 
ing the period covered, without any 
far-fetched forecasts or elaborate dis- 
cussions of national policies and mili- 
tary moves. It is a plain tale told by 
a Missouri farmer who went to China 
in 1917 and developed into an old 
Chinese hand but never lost his na- 
tive shrewdness and simplicity. He 
is transparently truthful, and confines 
himself strictly to unembroidered 
facts which his readers may piece to- 
gether whatever way they like. Some 
of those facts are humdrum enough, 
but a knowledge of them is necessary 
to a complete picture of journalistic 
life in China before the war. Others, 
though told briefly and with complete 
simplicity, are very important: for ex- 
ample the details of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
early life and the full story of Michael 
Borodin, formerly the Soviet adviser 
at Hankow. Some journalistic trip- 
pers to China have thrown a veil of 
mystery over this Bolshevik agent, who 
is made to appear suddenly from no- 
where, provided with millions of dol- 
lars, and endowed with a talent for 
intrigue that would make Talleyrand 
take a back seat, but Mr. Powell gives 
us all the facts about him, and they 
are not very exciting. 

As a sample of Mr. Powell’s shrewd 
comments, I would like to quote his 
very well-founded suspicion that even 
Borodin and his Russians did _ less 
harm to the Chinese in the way of 
what I may call Bolshevization than 
the “Americans and Britons professing 
leftist or communist faith” who poured 
into China at this time. Naturally 
enough the Chinese would be more 
impressed by enthusiastic Americans 
and Englishmen who spent all their 
energies and all their money on Red 
propaganda than by Russian agents 
who were well paid by Trotsky. At 
the beginning of the Russian revolu- 
tion, such Americans and such Eng- 
lishmen were common in Moscow, 
where they did infinite harm. John 
Reid was one of them. Arthur Ran- 
some was another. A few have since 
recanted, but their recantations have 
not been published by Pravda or 
Izvestia, and consequently the evil they 
have done has not been undone. 

Mr. Powell was not only in China 
but also in Russia, Japan and the 
Philippines; and his comments on 
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these countries are as sound as his 
comments on China. He is fair to the 
Catholic Church in the Philippines, 
and tells an amusing story to illustrate 
the Filipinos’ ignorance of birth con- 
trol. While traveling in southern 
Luzon, he once asked a Filipino school 
inspector how many children he had, 
but, instead of answering him directly, 
the Filipino called out to his wife, and 
the good lady of the house replied 
“Fourteen now, next month fifteen.” 

One result of Mr. Powell’s habitual 
moderation of language is that his 
strong denunciations of Japanese 
cruelty carry great weight. Of still 
greater weight, however, are the evi- 
dences of Japanese inhumanity which 
he bears on his person, and which can 
be noticed every time he takes a step, 
for while incarcerated in the notori- 
ous Bridge House Prison at Hongkew 
he developed gangrene in both feet 
with the result that he has lost the 
greater part of them. 

FRANCIS MCCULLAGH. 


Mexican Village. By Josephina Niggli. 
Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press. $3.00. 

The village is identified as Hidalgo, 
one of five towns in the Sabinas Val- 
ley in northern Mexico. Ten stories, 
rich in character and action, unfold 
upon this village stage. Thanks to 
the author’s passion for geography, 
each house, shop, church and square 
acquire a completely recognizable 
color, shape and personality. In a 
similar manner, the alcalde, parish 
priest, planter and medical doctor, 
who are described as “rulers of the 
valley,” emerge as friends and coun- 
a of every boy and girl in the vil- 
age. 

Although Alejandre Castillo, son of 
the Valley’s richest man, is the center 
of one story, steeped in tragedy, he 
moves in and out of other anecdotes. 
Another central character, Bob Web- 
ster, a Yanqui, serves as an interpre- 
ter of Hidalgo’s microcosm to the out- 
side world. Since Bob’s ancestry is 
wrapped in mystery and since he 
never can feel quite at home in the 
Mexican town, he acts as a foil to the 
other figures in the interlocking stories. 

There is a wealth of excitement and 
color: bullfighting, cockfighting, festi- 
vals, the Revolution, weddings, funer- 


als, and a few delightful community 
rivalries. The latter are usually 
solved by the good-humored medi- 
ation of Father Zacaya, who had been 
educated at the Sorbonne, Paris, and 
in the University of Dublin. Needless 
to say, fact and fiction are curiously 
intermingled in Mexican Village, with 
the emphasis on high romance and a 
charming use of the art of leisure. 
For the most part, and with the ex- 
ception of one shockingly blasphem- 
ous remark, the religious faith of the 
people is represented vividly and 
sympathetically, although pagan over- 
tones, discoverable in real life, are 
not omitted. In the same way, Mexi- 
can friendship for the United States 
is described in its background of 
racial tension and clashing cultural 
strains. As a result, no valid source 
of grievance or friction is glossed over, 
although the general effect is con- 
structive and forward-looking. In 
general, it may be added that the note 
of melancholy, remarked in much lit- 
erature of this type, is missing. Mexi- 
can Village is tonic and uplifting. 
JOSEPH F. THORNING. 


Freedom Through Education. By John 
D. Redden, Ph.D., and Francis A. 
Ryan, Ph.D. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co. $2.50. 

Almost five years have passed since 
the late President Roosevelt pro- 
claimed before Congress the four es- 
sential human freedoms. The writ- 
ings about these four freedoms have 
been usually constructive and hope- 
ful; but the course of world events 
has been destructive and discouraging. 
In spite of this contradiction between 
words and works, the authors of this 
book, with true Christian optimism, 
say that delays in the practice of free- 
dom should serve to stimulate even 
greater efforts toward ultimate suc- 
cess. 

Theirs is probably the only attitude 
a sane man can take in the present 
debacle of civilization. Realistic peo- 
ple know that if we Catholics stop try- 
ing, the four freedoms will never be 
achieved; and they also know that 
the world at large is pretty cynical 
about the whole notion of freedom. 

Professors Redden and Ryan ex- 
hibit the patience characteristic of 
teachers in writing this simple, forth- 
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right explanation of freedom and how 
it can be obtained. Freedom means 
liberty to do what you ought to do. 
Every human being has that right in- 
alienably from God. If he uses his in- 
tellect properly he can learn all the 
natural and supernatural truths ac- 
cording to which he should guide his 
own life and allow others to guide 
theirs. In organized society this would 
spell a democracy wherein people are 
free from suppression, persecution, 
hunger and aggression. 

The fourth and final chapter of the 
book comes to the important question: 
How can such ideal conditions be at- 
tained? And the answer is: through 
education. “This is not to say that 
any type of education can serve as a 
means to this end. Rather, only right 
education, flowing from true philoso- 
phy, can fulfill this high purpose” 
(p. 141). 

Anyone who has had contact with 
public, secular schools and teachers in 
this country will immediately ac- 
knowledge the tremendous significance 
of that quotation. Catholics may not 
be impressed with the authors’ de- 
scription of true education for free- 
dom because they have heard it all be- 
fore. But our approach to social 
chaos will be accelerated unless more 
people hear about it. On the other 
hand, as Archbishop Spellman says in 
his Foreword, the proper kind of edu- 
cation “will further the ideals of 
Christian democracy, insure the hap- 
piness and well being of the individ- 
ual, and lay the foundations of inter- 
national peace with justice.” 

JOSEPH H. FICHTER. 


An Outline History of the Church by 
Centuries (From St. Peter to Pius 
XII). By Joseph McSorley of the 
Paulist Fathers. St. Louis: B. Herder 
— Co. Fourth Revised Edition. 
$7.50. 

In the August, 1943, issue of THE 
CaTHOLIc Wor tp the late John F. Fen- 
lon, S.S., penned an extended and 
warmly sympathetic appreciation of 
Father McSorley’s Outline History of 
the Church by Centuries. Since then 
so enthusiastic has been the reception 
accorded to this book that within two 
short years it has seen four large edi- 
tions—a remarkable achievement for 
a volume of its size and cost. This 
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fourth revised edition is the first to 
appear with illustrations. More than 
seventy drawings and plates, chosen 
with discriminating taste, have been 
excellently reproduced. They add zest 
and variety to the chapters. The av- 
thor has also painstakingly corrected 
a number of minor mistakes and typo- 
graphical slips that were humanly un- 
avoidable in the earlier editions. In 
addition, he has brought the bibliogra- 
phies up to date and has completely re- 
written the sections on Poland. 

As the reviewers anticipated, semi- 
nary and university classrooms have 
welcomed this outstanding survey of 
history. Many reference librarians 
have sung its praises because it has 
often been the answer to their prayers. 
To confine this history to the class- 
room or the reference shelf, however, 
would be a tragic mistake. It will 
provide fascinating reading for the in- 
telligent Catholic, lay or cleric. To- 
day while the world still reels in con- 
fusion after six disastrous years of 
bloodshed, the intelligent Catholic 
needs guidance through the welter of 
conflicting opinions. What shall we 
do with Germany? How shall we deal 
with Franco’s Spain? What policy 
shall we pursue with Argentina, a 
Catholic country? 

Some Americans despair of ever 
forming objective opinions on these 
vital questions. To them I heartily 
recommend this history. Not that it 
expressly solves these problems but 
it does supply the necessary back- 
ground and factual information for 
reaching a considered judgment. Take 
as an example Father McSorley’s ac- 
count of Poland which serves admir- 
ably to demonstrate the real value of 
his book. Currently the problem of 
Poland plagues world peace. What 
are we Catholics to think of the Pots- 
dam Agreement? Does it augur well 
for the future? The best estimate of 
the future will be made from a study 
of the past. In Father McSorley’s 
limpid narration Poland’s past is 4 
sad story of one partition after an- 
other but history has ultimately al- 
ways vindicated her. Accordingly 
there is hope even in the present 
debacle that once the United Nations 
begin to function the present injus- 
tices will be slowly rectified. 

Never then was there a more urgent 
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need for an informed Catholic opin- 
ion than in the critical days immedi- 
ately ahead. To play an intelligent 
part in Christianity’s future no bet- 
ter preparation can be undertaken than 
to read Father McSorley’s vivid pano- 
rama of church history. This you owe 
to yourself, to your church, to your 
country. HARRY C. KOENIG. 


Battle Below. The War of the Sub- 
marine. By Robert J. Casey. In- 
dianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
$3.50. 

This Is Where I Came In. Same Au- 
thor and Publisher. $3.00. 

Battle Below was written in the 
spring of 1943, but it was held up by 
the Navy censorship till June 8, 1945. 
Robert Casey, one of the most out- 
standing reporters of World War II.. 
in these stirring pages has written one 
of the most fascinating books of the 
year. His coverage of the war em- 
braced France, Luxembourg, Belgium, 
England, the Middle East, the Mediter- 
ranean, Hawaii, the Marshall and Gil- 
bert Islands, London, the Normandy 
invasion. 

He studied submarine history, engi- 
neering and tactics,—he lived many 
weeks in the pigboats, eating, sleeping 
and talking with the men. He saw 
them leave on their long journeys, and 
saw them return worn out by the con- 
stant strain. He managed to have 
them tell their stories, despite the fact 
that they are the closest lipped men 
in the service, and thus to give the 
world the first account of the daring 
exploits of the sub heroes. We are 
told of Commander Willingham who 
destroyed three enemy submarines, 
and 50,000 tons of shipping; of Com- 
mander McKinney who sank two Jap 
destroyers in a surface engagement; of 
Lieutenant Chet Smith who led his 
confréres in the number of sinkings; 
of Commander Gilmore who saved his 
ship and his men by ordering his sub 
to dive while he lay wounded on the 
bridge. 

A book that will hold your interest 
from the first page to the last—a book 
written with verve and distinction. 


The same may be said of the second 
hook listed above, whose title refers to 
Longwy where Robert Casey in May, 
1940, saw the triumphant German 





army enter France; where in Septem- 
ber, 1944, he saw the defeated Ger- 
man army “wandering into the mists 
and out of France. ... They didn’t 
come back.” He paints in vivid colors 
London in the fall of 1943, terribly 
blitzed by German bombs, but defiant 
and hopeful of ultimate triumph; a 
convoy run to Gibraltar in a destroyer 
with a submarine hunt on the side; 
conditions in Algiers and Cairo; the 
terrific raid on Bari in Italy. Most of 
the book is devoted to the gruesome 
and tragic story of the Normandy in- 
vasion, and is replete with graphic 
and fascinating tales of human inter- 
est. BERTRAND L. CONWAY. 


Church, Continuity and Unity. By H. 
Burn- Murdoch. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. Cambridge, Eng.: At 
the University Press. 

Over a hundred years ago, while still 
an Anglican, John Henry Newman 
wrote that indeterminateness was a 
characteristic of English theology. 
The present book not only substanti- 
ates this statement but manifests this 
characteristic throughout. The author 
sets himself the task of ascertaining 
the true nature of the Church in the 
world in order to discover an effec- 
tive means for unifying the Christian 
denominations. He essays to achieve 
his aim by presenting the nature of 
the Church as he finds it in the New 
Testament. Writing as an Anglican he 
insists on such things as a visible 
Church, a sacramental order, aposto- 
licity of doctrine, a hierarchical so- 
ciety, and an ordained ministry. Yet 
when he specifically applies these 
principles to the problem of union 
with the offspring of the Reformation 
his ideas become in places so indeter- 
minate that they eviscerate these basic 
realities. The Church he would have 
“must be specifically one with the 
Church of Pentecost,” but after 183 
pages the Church that he presents 
exists (even as Newman’s Via Media) 
only on paper; it has never had insti- 
tutional or historical reality. Logi- 
cally one might argue that if the 
Church he prescribes for modern 
times is the Church of the New Testa- 
ment then neither the Apostles nor the 
Fathers got. around to establishing it, 
yet he insists on both apostolicity and 
tradition. 








The publisher’s note tells us that 
this “is a new approach and a new 
contribution to the still unresolved 
problem of Christian disunity.” Actu- 
ally it is but another presentation of 
the Via Media of Newman without its 
depth, power, or logical consistency. 
It is certainly a cavalier sort of treat- 
ment to dismiss the whole Petrine text 
and claim with a simple statement that 
Christ built his Church upon Peter’s 
confession of faith. Similarly, it is 
hard to see how one who holds that 
the reformers deliberately repudiated 
all organic continuity with the unre- 
formed Church can so easily dismiss 
the careful investigation of Anglican 
Orders represented in the Apostolicae 
Curae of Leo XIII. 

A full critique of this book would 
entail a multitude of questions each 
beginning with, “what does the author 
mean by this... ?” But the book, 
while written by an obviously sincere 
man, does not warrant that much at- 
tention. Like so many of its type it 
does not come to grips with what Car- 
dinal Newman saw when he criticized 
his own Via Media: “If the Church is 
to be a witness for heaven, unchange- 
able amid secular changes, if in every 
age she is to hold her own, and pro- 
claim as well as profess the truth,... 
she must be more than Holy and Apos- 
tolic; she must be Catholic. Hence it 
is that, first, she has ever from her be- 
ginning onwards had a hierarchy and 
a head, with a strict unity of polity, 
the claim of an exclusive divine au- 
thority and blessing, the trusteeship of 
the gospel gifts, and the exercise over 
her members of an absolute and al- 
most despotic rule.” (The Via Media, 
p. xxx.) EUGENE M. BURKE, 


Collected Poems. By E. J. Pratt. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $3.00. 
While this volume will introduce 

Canada’s most distinguished poet to a 

wider American audience, he was al- 

ready known to a smaller poetry read- 
ing group through eleven volumes pub- 

lished up to 1941. 

One of these—Brébeuf and His 
Brethren—has been acclaimed in 
Catholic circles as a well-nigh flaw- 
less presentation of the heroic story of 
the early French Jesuits, martyred in 
their determination to bring Chris- 
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tianity to the Indians. Now the mar- 
tyrs seem destined to immortalize the 
poet who has so painstakingly chanted 
their song. Their shrine at Midlands 
is planning an annual pageant based 
on the poem. Music is being written 
and interest in the event, archaeo- 
logical and religious, is fast develop- 
ing. 

In the imaginative realm of the sea 
narratives which dominate the pres- 
ent volume, “The Cacholot,” in racing 
tetrameters, takes one on as exciting 
a whale hunt as has ever been told, not 
excepting Moby Dick. This collec- 
tion is vigorous with the sturdy stuff 
of a man’s world, and men, I am sure, 
will come to form Pratt’s most devoted 
readers. This is not to say, however, 
that women will not appreciate the 
captive wistful loveliness in such 
poems as “Time-Worn” and “The Lee- 
Shore.” Marked by spiritual insight 
are “The Mystic” and “To an Enemy,” 
unforgettable sonnets. “The Reverie 
on a Dog,” is a masterpiece of grati- 
tude to man’s faithful friend. Mr. 
Pratt has a knack of stimulating 
thought that extends far beyond the 
reading of his last line, as is well dem- 
onstrated in “The Decision” and “The 
Prize Cat.” The student will be ab- 
sorbed with the poet’s adroit mastery 
of words, with his wealth of imagery 
and the beauty and stark revelation 
in his metaphors. 

It is not strange that Edwin Pratt 
is primarily a poet of the sea for, 
born in the late 1880’s at Western Bay, 
Newfoundland, the sea along its rock- 
bound coasts was the companion of 
his impressionable years. 

MARY FRANCES WARD. 


The College and Teacher Education. 
By W. Earl Armstrong, Ernest V. 
Hollis and Helen E. Davis. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education. $2.50. 

The current questioning of secular 
education on the college level appears 
as one of the most hopeful signs in 
an educationally disheveled country. 
To be sure, the questioning has been 
slow and cautious, and the recom- 
mendations of committees in several 
large universities have been quite ten- 
tative. But the direction toward which 
the signs have been pointing, the inte- 
gration of learning, is the proper goal. 
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This book is particularly interesting 
because it concentrates on the educa- 
tion of educators. It is a report pre- 
pared for the Commission on Teacher 
Education, and is a sort of co-opera- 
tive venture giving the results of dis- 
cussion and experiment in twenty col- 
leges and universities (only one of 
them a Catholic college). Because of 
this diversity of sources the book is 
quite disjointed in spite of the au- 
thors’ attempt to force unity of treat- 
ment. 

The main concern, of course, is the 
student who is to be a teacher: how he 
is to be selected and groomed even as a 
freshman, what is to be the content of 
his general education as well as that of 
his major field, how he should be guid- 
ed through professional school and 
practice teaching. These problems are 
necessarily treated from the point of 
view of the faculty members, for they 
are the ones who are to apply the 
answers. 

In the recommendations made for 
the faculty we find the first genuine 
secular departure from the rigor- 
ous departmentalism that has cursed 
American schools. The education of 
the teacher cannot be adequately han- 


dled, the authors say, unless the en- 
tire institution acts as an organic 
group. This principle, of course, 
holds true in all education; and the 
Catholic educator cannot but feel 
somewhat patronizing toward the 
modern investigators who have “dis- 
covered” this principle. 

Perhaps the authors do not realize 
that a scheme of integrated education 
has been the traditional concept of 
Catholic higher education for several 
centuries. They realize that college 
professors are up to the minute in 
their own specialty but years behind 
the times in the work their colleagues 
are doing in other departments. They 
look for the remedy, not in the exist- 
ing pattern of integrative education 
which Catholic colleges have been 
trying to keep alive, but in the model 
which current social developments 
have shown: the shifting “from the 
atomistic to the organic pattern.” 

Studies such as these are all to the 
good; and if the trend continues also 
to the integration of content we may 
hold out some vague hope for the 
schools that are influenced by the 
American Council on Education. 

JOSEPH H. FICHTER. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


FicTION : The Black Rose. By Thomas 
B. Costain (Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, Doran & Co. $3.00). The liber- 
tine Earl of Lessford was found dead 
in the woods of his estate with an ar- 
row through his heart. His wife—a 
hated Norman — taking the law into 
her own hands, hangs six of the vil- 
lage archers, and imprisons their 
wives and children. Walter of Gurnie, 
the Earl’s illegitimate son, arouses the 
peasants of the neighboring village, 
takes the castle of Bulaire by surprise, 
and frees the prisoners. As a conse- 
quence he must leave England. A lec- 
ture at Oxford by Roger Bacon on far- 
away Cathay, inspires him to seek his 
fortune there, and he hurries to Lon- 
don with his best friend, the archer 
Tristam, who is also under the ban. 
Their adventures on the way to Cathay 
and back again to England are legion 
and are told with fine gusto. Unfor- 
tunately the author has no comprehen- 
sion of the Middle Ages, and only a 
superficial knowledge of history. He 





is most unjust in his portrait of the 
eminent Franciscan scholar, Roger 
Bacon, into whose mouth he puts the 
following words: “If we are to learn, 
we must clear our minds of the cob- 
webs of old teaching, and the dust of 
dogma. It is so simple a matter to 
reach the truth when this is done.” 
He does not know that, while Roger 
Bacon was far in advance of his age— 
the thirteenth century—he was ortho- 
dox to the core. 

Silver Buckles on His Knee. By 
Tommy Wadelton (New York: Cow- 
ard-McCann. $2.00). Those who like 
charming novels and plays such as 
Since You Went Away and I Remem- 
ber Mama, dealing with commonplace 
everyday things of life, will enjoy 
Tommy Wadelton’s latest and fourth 
novel. This is not only Peter Mc- 
Carthy’s story of growing up but that 
of thousands of happy American boys 
like him in thousands of American 
towns like Peter’s Indianapolis. Out- 
standing figures in his life from his 








eighth through his eighteenth year, in- 
clude three pals at the parochial and 
local high schools of different nation- 
alities, his yellow cat Multiple, his 
mother Maggie, his district attorney 
dad, and Kelty Lou Belle, the adored 
colored servant. The way in which 
Peter, his family and friends face the 
actuality of war, enlistment, and con- 
sequent heartache and joy, is typically 
American too. As in his previous 
books, My Mother Is a Violent Woman, 
Army Brat, and My Father Is a Quiet 
Man, the nineteen-year-old author has 
produced an ingenuous story with 
lovable characters, and in a refreshing 
style. 

Now and Forever. By Mary V. Jor- 
dan (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publish- 
ing Co. $2.00). This is the first novel 
of Mary V. Jordan, an experienced con- 
tributor to many Catholic publications 
both in the United States and Canada. 
Furthermore, it is a decidedly Catholic 
story and is recommended to anyone 
contemplating a mixed marriage. 
Heroine Madelon Murray, brought up 
in a Canadian convent school, would 
probably have made a very fine young 
nun except that she met an attractive 
but atheistic young doctor at the age of 
seventeen. Her religious convictions 
are strong and unchanging, but so are 
her husband’s atheistic views. Michael 
Murray and his wife feel sure that 
they are “made for each other” yet 
“each is in an aloneness of spirit 
which is their utter tragedy.” The 
obstinacy of Michael who would like 
to eat his cake and have it too, and 
the inability of Madelon to be more 
subtle about converting him to her 
viewpoint, sometimes tries the patience 
of the reader, as does the prolongation 
of the sickbed scene of Madelon in the 
South Pacific by the interposition of 
flashbacks to the couple’s past life in 
Canada and the United States. Perse- 
verance brings success, however, in 
Madelon’s case. 


RELIGION: A Bedside Book of Irish 
Saints; A Bedside Book of English 
Saints. By Aloysius Roche (London: 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne. 6s. 
each). A word of high praise is due 
these small volumes, simple in appear- 
ance for all their scholarship. By his 
selection of playfully suggestive titles 
for the chapters, the author gives a 
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sort of guarantee that, in spite of be. 
longing to the department of “pious 
literature,” the books are sprightly 
and entertaining enough to be adapted 
for bedside use. He makes good his 
guarantee; for his thirty chapters op 
saintly men and women show an origi- 
nality and a fine play of wit not often 
encountered in this field; and they are 
garnished with many anecdotes from 
folklore and supplemented by fre- 
quent excursions into neighboring ter- 
ritories. Father Roche had to over- 
come quite a few obstacles in bringing 
so much that is worth reading into so 
small a compass, and in presenting his 
material in so readable a style. Among 
the minor annoyances he encountered 
was that of the spelling of proper 
names. For example, in the case of 
the good Bishop of Ferns he turned up 
all these: Aidnus, Aidus, Aidan, Aedan, 
Edan, Edus, Eda, Maidoc. Maedoc, 
Modoc, Modog, Moedoc, Moeg, Mogue, 
Madog. 

That You May Live. By Rev. L. F, 
Cervantes, S.J. (St. Paul: Guild Press. 
$2.00). After a brief chapter on the 
conversion of St. Paul and his three 
missionary journeys, Father Cervantes 
discusses in popular fashion the apos- 
tolic teaching on the Mystical Body of 
Christ. The doctrine is sound, but the 
writer’s style is in no way distin- 
guished. Lovers of St. Paul will wince 
at the phrase: “Paul was no piker,” 
The Chapter, “St. Paul and the ‘Mod- 
erns,’” pictures G.I. Joe, World Presi- 
dent for a day, cross-questioning 
Morgan, Margaret Sanger, Stalin, 
Churchill and Roosevelt, with regard 
to their false gods — capitalism, sex, 
communism, imperialism, the Atlantic 
Charter. This chapter was printed in 
the November, 1944, issue of The 
Catholic Digest, and won the approval 
of Dr. Hellman of Marquette Univer- 
sity, who adopted it as a school dra- 
matic project. 

After Bernadette. The Story of Mod- 
ern Lourdes. By Don Sharkey (Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Co. 
$2.00). The story of Lourdes and the 
biography of St. Bernadette have been 
written by scores of writers in this 
country and abroad. There is little 
that is new in Don Sharkey’s book, but 
it is well written, and tells a story that 
can never grow old. He corrects the 
mistakes in Werfel’s novel, and re- 
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counts the miraculous cure of John 
Traynor which is not generally 
known, but that is the sum total of 
new material. 

Journey in the Night. By Father 
Brice, C.P. (New York: Frederick 
Pustet Co. $2.50). Father Brice takes 
up the first book of the Ascent of Mount 
Carmel with the hope of winning new 
friends for this spiritual classic and 
with the further hope that many read- 
ers will be encouraged to go on to the 
other writings of St. John of the Cross. 
He points out that the great mystic did 
not write only for exceptional souls; 
that a vast number can assimilate the 
Saint’s teachings if they will; and that 
thousands, who do not in the least 
suspect it, will find aid, enlighten- 
ment and the answer to their problems 
in the principles of the Carmelite Doc- 
tor, which “are so adapted to the un- 
derstanding of the reader, that they 
merit to be called a school of perfec- 
tion for the soul who studies to ad- 
vance on this road.” As a matter of 
fact the average reader of the Saint’s 
writings finds them so difficult that he 
will extend a ready welcome to any 
competent tutor. Not many introduc- 
tions can match Father Steuart’s lucid 
brief preface to C. H.’s abridgement of 
St. John’s mystical doctrine; yet the 
volume before us has the advantage 
of being much more detailed and 
elaborate. 


BiocraPHy: Adventures in Grace. By 
Raissa Maritain (New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2.75). This 
sequel to We Have Been Friends To- 
gether is another series of what may 
be called brief spiritual biographies, 
with interesting sidelights on persons 
and movements. To turn these pages 
seems like taking part in the conver- 
sations of a salon of cultured men and 
women who chat in a fascinating, in- 
timate way about distinguished per- 
sons; or like watching divine grace in 
action in the lives of persons dissimi- 
lar in background and _ traditions. 
Bloy is here again and Psichari. The 
chapter on Péguy will dissipate some 
of the distaste a good many people 
entertain for that highly gifted but 
unquestionably puzzling genius. There 
are enlightening pages on André Gide, 
and an impressive picture of the cele- 
brated actress, Eve Lavalliére, whose 





extraordinary conversion—only one of 
many detailed in these pages—caused 
such great excitement in the Paris of 
1917. Reminding us that many men 
and women still embody France’s 
ancient tradition of moral courage and 
spiritual beauty, Madame Maritain 
brings welcome reassurance to read- 
ers distressed by the current empha- 
sis on the seamy side of French life. 

This Is Mother Pauline—1854-1934. 
By Sister Francis Jerome, C.S.C. (Holy 
Cross, Ind.: St. Mary’s College). In 
this seventh volume of the Centenary 
Chronicles of the Sisters of the Holy 
Cross, Sister Jerome has drawn a life- 
like sketch of Mother Pauline, an out- 
standing College president and an 
ideal religious. She made her re- 
ligious profession in 1882, and spent 
her early years in the schools of Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; Austin, Tex., and Ogden, 
Utah. Her ability was recognized by 
her superiors, who elected her presi- 
dent of St. Mary’s, Indiana,—a post she 
held for thirty-six years (1895-1931). 
Up to date on matters educational, she 
made St. Mary’s one of the best col- 
leges for women in the United States. 
A determined character, she carried 
out her extensive building program 
and held to her views in academic 
matters, despite the opposition of well- 
intentioned superiors. She was ever a 
gracious hostess and a kindly adviser 
to many a questioning student. Gen- 
erous to the poor, she helped young 
girls without funds to obtain the bene- 
fit of a good Catholic education. Hun- 
dreds of graduates of St. Mary’s are 
grateful to the kindly, charitable, cul- 
tured, holy Mother Pauline, who un- 
selfishly spent her life in training them 
for Catholic leadership. 

I Ask You, Ladies and Gentlemen. 
By Leon Z. Surmelian (New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.75). Most 
charming is Surmelian’s-picture of his 
happy childhood in Trebizond, Ar- 
menia, in which he describes in de- 
tail the life of the peasants—their 
food, dress, games, dances, primitive 
customs, their churches, schools, and 
monasteries. Most of the book deals 
with the persecution of his people by 
the Turks, which scattered his family, 
and sent him on his wanderings 
through Armenia, Greece, Russia and 
Turkey. He finally reaches Constani- 
nople, and is helped by friends to 
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secure passage to the United States. 
The author studied agriculture in a 
small college in Manhattan, Kans., and 
became an American to the core. As 
he puts it: “America flows into my 
blood; the earth and the sun, the wind 
and the rain, the moon and the stars 
of America were within me.” Wil- 
liam Saroyan in his Introduction is 
over lavish in his praise of the book. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Flight from China. 
By Edna Lee Booker in collaboration 
with John S. Potter (New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.50). Edna Lee 
Booker, an International News Service 
correspondent, who had traveled fifty 
thousand miles in the Chinese hinter- 
land in search of news, describes in 
fascinating and gruesome detail her 
life in Shanghai from 1920 to 1940. 
She witnessed the cruelties of the Japa- 
nese invasion in Shanghai itself, mur- 
der, rape, forced labor, military con- 
scription, and in Weihaiwei—Village 
by the Sea—where she spent a sum- 
mer holiday with her daughter in 
1940. Especially interesting are the 
clean-cut portraits of Mrs. Potter’s 
servants—the chef, Ah Kun; the gar- 
den man, the house tailor, the devoted 
old Amah. After Pearl Harbor Mrs. 
Potter sailed in the Monterey for the 
United States, while her husband re- 
mained to carry on his realty business 
in Shanghai. He was interned by the 
Japs in the Pootung Camp across the 
river, and he describes the hardships 
of these eleven hundred internees— 
mostly Americans and Englishmen— 
and shows how they met their fate 
with a smile and hoped for the day 
when the Gripsholm would take them 
home. 

The German Talks Back. By Hein- 
rich Hauser (New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $2.50). Having lived happily 
in this country for six years, Heinrich 
Hauser felt it was his duty to return 
to defeated Germany; but, before go- 


ing, he wrote this book, in which he 
points out, in words that will antago. 
nize many, the evidences of decay that 
has come upon American democracy 
and also denounces the Allies for 
their efforts to rehabilitate Germany 
by methods unjust, unintelligent and 
sure to fail. The publishers present 
the book hesitatingly, adding to it an 
apologetic explanation and amend- 
ments in the form of footnotes by Pro- 
fessor Hans J. Morgenthau. Some 
critics have found its chief value in 
its revelation that most Germans are 
still impenitent. To be sure the au- 
thor seems to cherish certain illusions 
about German superiority; but he ac- 
knowledges quite simply that “the 
Satanic atrocities of which Germany 
stands accused are true,” and he feels 
that the German people as a whole, in- 
cluding himself, must bear the guilt. 
On the other hand, with regard to con- 
ditions in America and our present 
handling of the conquered countries, 
he has given us matter for careful self 
examination. 

The Dies Committee. By August 
Raymond Ogden (Washington, D. C.: 
The Catholic University of America 
Press. $3.00). This is an objective 
study of the aims, procedure and rec- 
ords of the Dies Committee. Sympa- 
thetic with the Committee’s purpose 
on the whole and fully aware of the 
treacheries against which our country 
must be guarded, the author shows 
how zeal to protect American insti- 
tutions has led the Committee at times 
to violate fundamental human rights. 
The book, therefore, is one that may 
well be kept and re-read from time to 
time. Like many contemporary trials 
—in particular Pétain’s and Laval’s— 
the investigations here recorded re- 
mind us that the patriotic democrat 
may easily become a tyrant. He must 
never act as if two wrongs could make 
a right, never assume that a good end 
may justify evil means. 
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Our Contributors 


ArreR reading Erik M. R. von 
KUEHNELT- LEDDIHN’s “Guilty Na- 
tions?” we cannot make anything but 
a negative answer to his question. A 
journalist—in the European sense of 
that word—of wide experience, the 
writer is also well trained in Christian 
philosophy and realizes the ethical 
implications of a situation. He has 
recently returned from a Western trip 
that took him to Alaska, where he 
developed a great affection for the 
Eskimos. 

We are glad to have given perma- 
nence to ANTHONY R. SHAw’s “To My 
Tony,” if only to preserve it for said 
Tony, to be read whenever he may be 
tempted not to live up to the high 
hopes it embodies for him. His fa- 
ther, late of the U. S. Army Air Force, 
holds his BaA. and M.A. degrees from 
Manhattan College and in civilian life 
is Principal of Stewart Technical 
School of this city. 

Witn “The Virgin and the Cemi,” 
his first short story by the way, we 
introduce ADDISON BURBANK to our 
readers. Mr. Burbank started writ- 
ing as a cub reporter on the Winston- 
Salem Sentinel, later turned to: art, 
studied in Paris and painted in Spain, 
Italy and Guatemala. He then revert- 
ed to writing, produced several books 
—Guatemala Profile, The Cedar Deer, 
Mexican Frieze, etc.—and since his 
marriage to Covelle Newcomb, has 
collaborated with her in the produc- 
tion of several other works. His story 
of the Blessed Virgin’s first appear- 
ance to the Indians less than twenty 
years after the discovery of America 
is the by-product of research for a 
projected life of Las Casas. Mr. Bur- 
bank is a convert to the Faith. 

ANOTHER new contributor, Tep LE 
BerTHON (“Writers Who Once Were 
Men”), has the distinction of being 
the first white man ever to write a 
column for a Negro newspaper, which 
he has done since 1943 for the Pitts- 
burgh Courier. He is one of the 
founders of the Catholic Interracial 
Council of Los Angeles and received 
its annual Martin de Porres reward 





last year. Mr. LeBerthon is a native 
of San Francisco, attended St. Vin- 
cent’s College in Los Angeles and has 
worked on newspapers in New York, 
Chicago and Los Angeles. He wrote a 
column for the Daily News of the last 
named from 1936 to 1943, and another 
for The Tidings, that city’s Arch- 
diocesan weekly, until he joined the 
staff of the Catholic Digest, whence ill 
health has recently compelled his 
resignation. Mr. LeBerthon evident- 
ly escaped in time from the motion 
picture industry in which at different 
periods he spent six years. 

WE have always been much beguiled 
by the literary possibilities of “The 
Button Bag,” and now Marie BUTLER 
Correy brings an engaging one into 
actuality. Mrs. Coffey met with im- 
mediate success when, after having 
given up teaching to be married, she 
turned to writing short stories. 

THE culture of three lands has been 
amalgamated in the educator and au- 
thor that is Rev. MicHag.t Kenny, S.J., 
his native Ireland, Belgium and. the 
United States. Students have reaped 
its benefits in various Jesuit Colleges 
here since Father Kenny entered the 
Society of Jesus in 1886. He is at 
present in Loyola University, New Or- 
leans, but from 1924 to 1944 was Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in Spring Hill 
College, Spring Hill, Ala. Father Kenny 
has many books to his credit, and no- 
body knows better than he “What 
History Says of Florida’s Beginnings.” 

BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON, B.S., 
M.A., Litt.D., writes of our Children’s 
Books this year under the apt title of 
“The Child the Book and’ the Atom.” 
A successful writer of juvenile litera- 
ture herself, and for several years ex- 
tension instructor in that literature at 
the University of Rochester, Dr. 
Thompson is well equipped to sift the 
chaff from the wheat in this field. and 
to give us some good directives. Un- 
fortunately her own new book, A 
Candle Burns for France, which will 
be illustrated by Kate Seredy, will not 
be released until January. 

Born of a Protestant father of Dutch 
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origin and of a Catholic French Cana- 
dian mother, P. H. CAssELMAN, M.A., 
feels that he has been all his life living 
in a cultural, religious and language 
relations test tube, so to speak. There- 
fore his enlightening “Canada and Na- 
tional Unity” is the product of thought 
and experience. Mr. Casselman lives 
in Ontario and is senior statistician in 
the Research and Statistics Branch of 
the Department of Labor, and Director 
of Social Science and Associate Direc- 
tor of the Social Center in the Univer- 
sity of Ottawa Graduate School. 

MaRIA KINGSLEY appeared first in 
our pages as a poet, but in “A Bunny 
a Child a Tiger Lily and Some Truths,” 
she writes in forceful prose of a sub- 
ject of vital interest to mothers. She 
is herself the mother of two children. 
Mrs. Kingsley holds her bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan whence she was 
graduated with high distinction. A 
librarian by profession she writes for 
magazines in her fleld and for the 
North Carolina Poetry Review, etc. 

THE “Women of the Oxford Move- 
ment” have been somewhat slighted, 
and therefore we welcome RosEMARY 
A. WuiTe’s by-product of six summers 
spent in England collecting material 
for a book about said ladies. Miss 
White is a native and lifelong resident 
of Rochester, N. Y., and holds her B.A. 
from that city’s University and a 
B.Litt. from Oxford University, where 


she spent two years. She is widely 
traveled and since 1931 has been a 
member of the English department of 
Nazareth College of Rochester. 

With his rare gift for popularizing 
the abstruse and the technical, Dk, 
CHarLes C, MigRow writes most en- 
tertainingly of “The Treasure House 
of Rome.” A New Yorker by birth, he 
is now in Northfield, where as our 
readers will remember, he is chairman 
in the Department of Biography at 
Carleton College. Dr. Mierow is past 
President of the Classical Association 
of the Middle West and South, and a 
contributor to many Classical Journals, 

Four of our December poets need 
no introduction, Papraie O’Horan (“I 
Saw Three Candles Burning Bright”), 
our Irish poet who lives in Somerset, 
England; PaAvut WILHELM, who sends 
us “The Street of Your Love” from out 
his desert retreat in Thousand Palms, 
Calif.; Rev. Paut A. Sravuper, S.J, 
M.A. (“Impossibilities”), who teaches 
English at St. Louis University High 
School, and MARGARET MUNSTERBERG, 
distinguished daughter of a distin- 
guished father, whose impressive 
“Holy Innocents” comes to us from 
Boston. Our one new name, JEAN- 
NETTE A. VAN LOAN, is that of a young 
New Yorker, whose “The Innkeeper 
Speaks” justifies the high opinion of 
Sister Madeleva, with whose recom- 
mendation Miss Van Loan introduced 
herself to us. 
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Francis McCuiracs, author and journalist, New York City; member of the Order of the Brit- 
ish Empire with permanent title of Captain; former war correspondent of New York 
Herald with Russian army and member of British Military Mission to Siberia; author of 
The Bolshevik Persecution of Christianity, Red Mezxico, 

Rev. Josep McSoa.er, C.S.P., author and translator, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New York 
City; author of Think and Pray, An Outline “istory of the Church by Centuries, etc. 
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the Social Order, A Primer of Social Justice; National Security and International Peace, 
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Mary Frances Warp, poet and journalist, Washington, D. C.; former assistant editor of the 
Manpower Review; reporting secretary of the Washington chapter of the Catholic Poetry 


Society of America. 








